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Is  the  Bible  the  Inspired  Word  of  God? 


By  John  F.  Walvoobd 
The  Bible  has  always  occupied  the  central  place  in  the 
Christian  faith.  From  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  first 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  days  of  Moses  until  modem 
times  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  regarded  by  all  Christian 
theologians  as  the  unique  and  incomparable  Word  of  God. 
According  to  Murray:  “Christians  of  varied  and  diverse  theo¬ 
logical  standpoints  aver  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God, 
that  it  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that  it  occupies  a 
unique  place  as  the  norm  of  Christian  faith  and  life.”*  More 
books  have  been  written  and  more  has  been  said  about  the 
Bible  than  any  other  book  in  all  the  world.  Though  sometimes 
neglected  and  the  object  of  constant  attack,  the  Scriptures 
today  continue  to  be  read  and  believed  more  than  any  other 
writing  coming  from  the  pens  of  men. 

Modern  Questions  About  the  Bible 
Contemporary  Biblical  interpretation,  however,  makes 
plain  that  there  are  many  problems  in  receiving  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God.  In  the  twentieth  century  more  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  period  of  the  Christian  era  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  un¬ 
belief  and  rejection  of  the  authority  of  Scripture.  For  sincere 
Christians  who  realize  that  their  own  faith  in  God  and  their 
joyous  hope  of  the  future  is  vitally  related  to  Scripture  there 
is  the  demand  to  re-examine  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures  and 
to  determine,  at  least  for  their  own  satisfaction,  whether  God 
has  spoken  authoritatively  in  His  Word.  Rival  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  final  authority  in  matters  of  faith, 
the  beliefs  of  non-Christian  religions,  and  the  conclusions  of 
various  national  systems  of  thought  tend  to  oppose  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Scripture.  As  Bernard  Ramm  states  in  beginning  his 

'John  Murray,  “The  Attestation  of  Scripture,’’  The  Infallible  Word,  a 
Symposium,  p.  1. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  on  the  general  subject, 
“Contemporary  Problems  in  Biblical  Interpretation.” 
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study  on  authority:  “The  concept  of  authority  has  become 
one  of  the  most  controversial  notions  of  modern  times.”* 

In  this  study  a  careful  distinction  must  be  observed  be¬ 
tween  various  aspects  of  Biblical  investigation.  One  of  the 
primary  questions  is,  What  is  the  Bible?  or  the  question  of 
canonicity.  The  unique  place  of  the  sixty-six  books  of  the 
Bible  is  being  challenged  today  and  the  Apocrjrphal  books 
formerly  rejected  are  being  included  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible.* 

Another  vital  question  is  whether  the  Bible  is  actually  the 
inspired  Word  of  God.  In  other  words,  when  the  Bible  speaks 
can  we  accept  the  words  of  Scripture  as  having  infallible, 
divine  authority?  A  further  question  arises  if  it  is  determined 
that  the  Bible  is  inspired.  If  the  Bible  is  indeed  God’s  Word, 
how  shall  it  be  interpreted  and  how  shall  its  revelation  be 
understood?  Historically,  all  errors  in  the  Christian  faith  and 
every  departure  from  divine  truth  has  originated  in  the 
answers  to  these  three  important  questions.  Obviously,  the 
first  two  questions  are  the  most  vital.  Is  our  Bible  of  sixty-six 
books  the  inspired  Word  of  God?  If  so,  what  do  we  mean  by 
this  affirmation  of  faith?  As  Loraine  Boettner  writes:  “The 
answer  that  we  are  to  give  to  the  question  ‘What  is  Chris¬ 
tianity?’  depends  quite  largely  on  the  view  we  take  of 
Scripture.”* 

The  Meaning  of  Inspiration 
Much  of  the  modern  confusion  about  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  stems  from  misconceptions  of  the  word  inspiration 
itself.  The  English  word  inspiration,  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  inspiratio,  refers  to  the  “act  of  breathing  in,”  specifically, 
“the  drawing  of  air  into  the  lungs.”’  As  commonly  used, 
however,  it  refers  to  the  stimulus  of  the  intellect  or  emotions 
from  some  experience  from  without  and  in  this  sense  one 
might  properly  speak  of  an  “inspiring”  sunset.  As  used  in 

^Bernard  Ramm,  The  Pattern  of  Authority,  p.  9. 

*Cf.  Floyd  V.  FilsoD,  Which  Books  Belong  in  the  Bible? ,  pp.  12-13. 

^Loraine  Boettner,  The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  9. 

*S.v.,  “Inspiration,”  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  second  edition, 
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reference  to  the  Bible,  however,  inspiration  has  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  meaning.  As  defined  by  Webster,  inspiration  is  a  “super¬ 
natural  divine  influence  on  the  prophets,  apostles,  or  sacred 
writers,  by  which  they  were  qualified  to  communicate  truth 
without  error;  a  supernatural  influence  which  qualifies  men 
to  receive  and  communicate  divine  truth.”*  Even  this  definition 
contains  only  part  of  the  full  meaning  of  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  Bible  itself  seldom  uses  the  word  inspiration,  the 
English  word  occurring  only  twice  in  the  entire  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible  (Job  32:8;  2  Tim.  3:16),  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  either  of  these  references  are  correctly 
translated.  A  careful  study  of  2  Timothy  3:16,  however,  is 
most  rewarding  in  introducing  us  to  the  precise  teaching 
of  the  Bible  on  inspiration. 

As  translated  in  2  Timothy  3 :16  in  the  Authorized  Version 
the  statement  is  made :  “All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc¬ 
tion,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.”  Though  there  has  been 
some  debate  on  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “all  scripture,” 
the  preceding  verse  referring  as  it  does  to  “the  holy  scrip¬ 
tures,”  gives  us  an  important  lead.  It  makes  plain  that  verse 
16  is  not  referring  to  all  writings,  but  rather  to  those  regarded 
as  the  Word  of  God,  such  as  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
and  those  portions  of  the  New  Testament  which  had  been 
written  at  that  time.  Such  Scriptures  are  declared  to  be  given 
by  inspiration  of  God. 

Translators  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  expressing 
precisely  the  thought  of  the  Greek  text,  due  partly  to  omission 
of  the  verb,  and  this  is  illustrated  in  the  various  ways  in  which 
this  phrase  is  translated.  The  American  Standard  Version 
translates  the  first  phrase,  “every  scripture  inspired  of  God.” 
The  Revised  Standard  Version  and  the  Berkeley  Version 
return  essentially  to  the  authorized  translation  and  render 
this  phrase,  “All  scripture  is  inspired  by  God.”  Actually  none 
of  these  translations  capture  the  precise  thought  of  the  Greek 
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New  Testament  and  follow  the  Latin  Vulgate  instead  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  What  the  Greek  states,  if  the  verb 
be  supplied,  is,  “All  Scripture  is  God  -  breathed”  (Greek, 
theopneustos) .  Though  this  is  not  recognized  in  any  popular 
translation,  it  is  essentially  what  is  suggested  in  Young’s 
Literal  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  “Every  Writing  is  God- 
breathed,”  and  is  according  to  the  suggestion  of  B.  B.  War- 
field,  “Every  Scripture  seeing  that  it  is  God-breathed.”’  This 
Scripture  does  not  teach,  then,  that  God  breathed  into  the 
authors,  but  rather  that  the  product,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is 
that  which  God  has  breathed  out. 

As  Warfield  explains  in  supporting  his  translation:  “The 
Greek  term  has,  however,  nothing  to  say  of  inspiring  or  of 
tTtspiration :  it  speaks  only  of  a  ’spiring’  or  ’spiration.’  What 
it  says  of  Scripture  is,  not  that  it  is  ‘breathed  into  by  God’ 
or  is  the  product  of  the  Divine  “inbreathing’  into  its  human 
authors,  but  that  it  is  breathed  out  by  God,  ‘God-breathed,’ 
the  product  of  the  creative  breath  of  God.  In  a  word,  what 
is  declared  by  this  fundamental  passage  is  simply  that  the 
Scriptures  are  a  Divine  product,  without  any  indication  of 
how  God  has  operated  in  producing  them.”* 

Second  Timothy  3:16  is  therefore  a  fiat  affirmation  that 
the  Bible  in  distinction  to  all  other  literary  works  is  a  product 
of  divine  power  and  intelligent  will.  The  Bible  is  the  “breath 
of  Gk>d,”  an  Old  Testament  expression  translated  usually  as 
equivalent  to  “the  Word  of  God”  (cf.  Ps.  33:6).  It  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  Scriptures  claim  inspiration,  that  is,  that 
the  writings  of  the  Bible  are  the  product  of  divine  power  and 
therefore  carry  divine  authority. 

The  Mode  op  Divine  Inspiration 

The  mode  of  divine  inspiration  like  many  other  operations 
of  God  is  not  precisely  defined  in  the  Bible.  Though  in  some 
instances  dictation  is  the  rule,  as  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
in  other  cases  Scripture  is  produced  without  direct  dictation. 

’B.  B.  Warfield,  “Inipiration,”  Internaiional  Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia, 
III,  1474.  Cf.  Warfield,  The  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  Scripture, 
pp.  131  ff. 

•Ibid. 
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Though  the  Word  of  God  is  presented  as  equally  authoritative 
regardless  of  what  mode  is  employed,  there  is  an  inscrutable 
mystery  about  the  operation  of  divine  inspiration  which  on 
the  one  hand  includes  a  human  element  and  its  expression, 
and  on  the  other  retains  the  element  of  divine  infallibility. 

One  of  the  comprehensive  Scriptures  which  give  light  on 
the  subject  is  found  in  2  Peter  1:21:  “For  no  prophecy  ever 
came  by  the  will  of  man:  but  men  spake  from  God,  being 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.”  A  more  literal  rendering  according 
to  the  Greek  order  of  words  brings  out  the  emphasis:  “For 
not  by  will  of  man  came  prophecy  ever,  but  borne  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  men  spake  from  God.” 

The  English  word  borne,  which  is  the  crux  of  the  revelation 
of  the  mode  of  inspiration,  is  the  translation  of  the  common 
Greek  word  phero,  meaning  to  carry  a  burden.  A  passenger 
is  borne  by  a  ship  to  his  ultimate  destination  with  utmost 
certainty.  The  passenger,  however,  loses  none  of  his  human 
characteristics  and  can  move  within  the  ship  with  great 
freedom.  Thus  holy  men  spake,  whether  orally  or  in  writing, 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  vocabulary  and  cultural  environ¬ 
ment,  and  yet  were  “borne”  along  by  God  so  that  what  they 
wrote  was  the  infallible  Word  of  God.  Thus  far  the  Scriptures 
reveal  the  process. 

Essentially,  however,  inspiration  is  as  inscrutable  as  any 
supernatural  work  of  God.  If  one  could  answer  the  questions, 
how  God  can  create?  how  God  can  perform  miracles?  how 
God  can  predict  with  absolute  certainty  the  future  actions  of 
men?  and  how  God  can  raise  the  dead?  then  one  could  also 
solve  the  problem  of  the  mode  of  inspiration.  Inspiration  is 
the  explanation  of  how  the  Word  of  God  came  into  being.  It 
is  impossible  to  account  for  the  Bible  apart  from  such  a 
supernatural  activity  of  God  through  its  human  authors. 

Though  it  is  common  to  recognize  some  character  of 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  there  is 
widespread  recognition  of  how  this  inspiration  is  accom- 
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plished.  A  brief  survey  of  the  various  theories  of  inspiration 
will  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  problem.® 

Theories  of  Inspiration 

Natural  inspiration.  Among  extreme  liberal  interpreters 
of  Scripture  the  Bible  is  regarded  as  a  purely  natural  book 
written  by  human  authors  endowed  with  no  special  gifts  or 
supernatural  ability  who  wrote  using  their  normal  and  natural 
intelligence.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Bible  is  regarded 
as  no  different  than  any  other  book,  and  is  unusual  but  only 
a  human  product.  In  effect,  this  view  denies  completely  any 
inspiration  of  the  Scripture  and  of  course  removes  any  super¬ 
natural  element  such  as  would  be  required  in  direct  revelation 
of  God  of  any  facts  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  which  are 
not  normally  open  to  the  discovery  of  man.  If  this  theory  is 
correct,  the  Bible  has  no  more  authority  than  any  other  book. 
This  view  is  held  by  non-Christians. 

Mystical  or  dynamic  inspiration.  This  view  is  one  step 
removed  from  a  purely  natural  origination  of  the  Bible  and 
views  the  author  of  Scripture  as  being  especially  empowered 
for  his  task  by  God  much  as  any  work  or  service  for  God  is 
accomplished  by  divine  enablement.  The  human  authors  were 
under  this  theory  enabled  to  do  their  very  best  and  possessed 
some  measure  of  divine  power  in  achieving  their  task. 
Adherents  of  this  view  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  extent  of 
this  divine  enablement,  whether  it  is  supernatural  or  whether 
it  determined  the  actual  text  of  Scripture.  The  Scriptures 
produced  according  to  this  view,  however,  are  no  more 
authoritative  than  a  well-delivered  sermon,  and  the  resultant 
text  of  Scripture  falls  short  of  bearing  the  imprint  of  divine 
authority  or  infallibility. 

Concept  theory.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of 
claiming  actual  inspiration  of  the  very  words  of  Scripture, 
some  have  resorted  to  the  concept  theory,  namely,  that  God 
gave  to  the  writers  of  Scripture  the  ideas,  some  of  them  of 
supernatural  origin  which  would  otherwise  have  been  un¬ 
known  to  human  intelligence.  The  authors  incorporated  these 
ideas  in  their  own  words.  The  resulting  Scripture,  however. 


*Cf.  Lewis  S.  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  I,  68  flF. 
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is  no  more  than  a  record  of  their  experience  of  this  divine 
revelation.  It  may  be  postulated  under  this  point  of  view  that 
the  revelation  as  received  by  the  writer  had  the  authority  and 
accuracy  which  one  would  expect  of  divine  revelation,  but  its 
embodiment  in  the  words  of  the  author  inevitably  carried 
with  it  a  lack  of  complete  comprehension  and  contains  inevi¬ 
table  coloring  by  the  author’s  perspective  and  environment. 
Though  the  ideas  are  inspired,  therefore,  the  words  are  not. 
Under  this  interpretation  the  Scriptures  fall  short  of  verbal 
infallibility,  and  the  appeal  to  particular  words  and  expres¬ 
sions  as  being  the  precise  revelation  of  God  is  therefore 
unjustified.  In  the  end,  the  Bible  according  to  this  theory  is 
still  a  fallible  book. 

Degrees  of  inspiration.  Some  have  attempted  to  explain 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  being  subject  to  degrees;  that 
is,  certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  particularly  moral  areas, 
have  supreme  revelation,  whereas  others  dealing  with  history, 
creation,  and  prophecy  have  only  relative  inspiration.  Under 
this  theory,  portions  of  Scripture  which  have  to  do  with  our 
relationship  to  God  are  authoritative,  but  other  portions  may 
not  be.  The  weakness  of  this  point  of  view,  of  course,  is  its 
subjective  character,  namely,  that  no  two  will  be  of  one  mind 
on  the  degree  of  the  inspiration  of  any  particular  passage. 
The  ultimate  judgment  is  transferred  from  the  statement  of 
Scripture  to  the  decision  of  the  reader.  A  variation  of  this 
point  of  view  is  the  moral  or  partial-inspiration  theory  which 
holds  that  parts  of  the  Bible  are  inspired,  but  others  are  not. 
Scripture  from  this  point  of  view  is  considered  authoritative 
in  matters  of  morals,  but  not  in  scientific  matters.  Here 
again,  the  interpreter  is  faced  with  the  impossible  task  of 
distinguishing  what  portions  of  Scripture  are  inspired  and 
what  are  not,  and  the  ultimate  authority  rests  in  the  opinion 
of  the  reader  and  not  in  the  Scripture  itself. 

The  mechanical  or  dictation  theory.  The  most  extreme  of 
conservative  views  of  inspiration  is  the  theory  that  all  parts 
of  the  Bible  were  dictated  by  God  and  that  the  human  authors 
were  no  more  than  stenographers.  This  view  was  held  by 
some  in  the  early  church,  is  said  to  be  the  view  of  some  of 
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the  Protestant  Reformers,  and  is  commonly  represented  by 
liberal  opponents  of  inspiration  as  the  view  held  today  by 
orthodox  and  conservative  Biblical  interpreters.  Floyd  Filson 
for  instance  in  analyzing  the  conservative  point  of  view 
contends  that  only  two  possible  views  of  inspiration  can  be 
held,  that  the  Bible  is  either  the  subject  of  absolute  divine 
dictation  or  is  a  Shuman  product."  He  further  holds  that  the 
human  origin  makes  inevitable  that  the  Bible  contains  many 
errors.  Filson  states  in  regard  to  “the  human  factor”  that  “the 
canon  so  plainly  exhibits  this  factor  that  any  theory  of 
inerrancy  is  a  strained  and  misleading  way  of  expressing  the 
rich  and  continual  effectiveness  of  the  Bible.”" 

Some  of  the  confusion  on  the  proper  theory  of  inspiration 
stems  from  the  strong  language  used  by  the  Reformers  in 
claiming  inspiration.  John  Calvin,  for  instance,  flatly  affirmed 
the  dictation  of  the  Scripture.  Kenneth  Kantzer  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Calvin  cites  Calvin’s  statement  that  “the  Holy 
Spirit  dictated  to  the  prophets  and  apostles”  and  Calvin’s 
description  of  writers  of  Scripture  as  “clerks”  and  “penmen” 
as  supporting  this  idea."  In  his  other  writings,  however, 
Calvin  freely  admits  the  human  element."  What  Calvin  was 
actually  affirming  was  infallibility  rather  than  dictation  in 
the  absolute  sense. 

It  is  obvious  from  Scripture  that  certain  portions  of  the 
Bible  claim  to  be  dictated  (cf.  Ex.  20:1-17).  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  Bible  could  not  have  been  dictated  according  to 
the  record  itself  for  it  embodies  the  prayers,  feelings,  fears, 
and  hopes  of  the  individual  who  wrote  that  portion  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Such  passages  as  Paul’s  expression  of  his  sorrow  for 
Israel  (Rom.  9:1-3)  or  David’s  prayer  of  confession  in  Psalm 
51  would  lose  all  meaning  if  they  were  dictated  by  another. 

“Filson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  30-37. 

This  author,  who  is  Dean  and  Professor  of  New  Testament  Litera¬ 
ture  and  History  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  nevertheless 
continues  to  affirm  that  the  Bible  is  the  “infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice”  as  required  of  teachers  in  this  Presbyterian  seminary. 

“Kenneth  S.  Kantzer,  Inspiration  and  Interpretation,  John  F.  Walvoord, 
editor,  pp.  137-38.  Cf.  Calvin,  Jeremiah,  IV,  229;  Harmony,  I,  127; 
Psalms,  III,  205. 

**Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  139  ff. 
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Many  of  the  psalms  are  obviously  the  heartcry  of  a  psalmist 
in  distress,  in  joy,  or  sorrow,  in  fear  or  hope. 

Because  of  these  obvious  human  factors  in  the  Bible,  even 
among  orthodox  Christians  there  is  little  support  for  the 
mechanical  or  dictation  theory  today.  Liberals  who  accuse 
conservatives  of  holding  this  position  today  are  either  ignorant 
of  what  contemporary  conservatives  actually  believe  or  are 
willfully  misrepresenting  the  situation.  Among  evangelical 
Christians  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  the 
most  accurate  description  of  their  theory  of  inspiration  is 
contained  in  the  words  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration. 

The  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture.  Those 
who  uphold  the  infallible  inspiration  of  the  entire  Scriptures 
as  they  were  originally  written  by  the  human  authors  contend 
that  nothing  other  than  verbal  inspiration — ^that  is,  divine 
guidance  in  the  very  choice  of  the  words  used — is  essential 
to  a  complete  and  Biblical  view.  In  terms  of  formal  definition : 
“God  so  supematurally  directed  the  writers  of  Scripture  that 
without  excluding  their  human  intelligence,  their  individuality, 
their  literary  style,  their  personal  feelings,  or  any  other  human 
factor.  His  own  complete  and  coherent  message  to  man  was 
recorded  in  perfect  accuracy,  the  very  words  of  Scripture 
bearing  the  authority  of  divine  authorship.”** 

Though  human  authors  are  recognized  in  the  Scripture 
itself  and  their  human  characteristics,  vocabulary,  and  modes 
of  thought  are  often  traced,  the  supernatural  process  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  deemed  sufficiently  operative  so  that 
the  human  author  in  every  case  uses  the  precise  words  that 
(Jod  intended  him  to  choose,  and  the  resulting  product  there¬ 
fore  contains  the  accuracy  and  infallibility  of  Scripture  just 
as  if  God  wrote  it  Himself.  Usually  added  to  the  description 
of  this  theory  of  inspiration  is  the  word  plenary,  meaning  full, 
that  is,  that  the  inspiration  extends  equally  to  every  portion 
of  Scripture  and  that  all  parts  therefore  are  equally  infallible 
and  equally  auhoritative  within  the  limitations  of  the  context. 
This  point  of  view  does  not  regard  the  human  element  in 


‘*John  F.  Walvoord,  Tht  Holy  Spirit,  pp.  59-60. 
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Scripture  as  introducing  human  fallibility.  Any  tendency  to 
error  was  overruled  and  the  human  mind  influenced  so  that 
even  in  its  human  experiences  there  was  divine  preparation 
and  sovereign  arrangement  to  produce  the  desired  Scripture. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  expressed  in  the  opposition  of 
unbelieving  liberals  to  the  inspiration  of  the  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  inspiration  as  a  supernatural 
work  of  God  is  not  subject  to  rational  analysis.  The  Bible  does 
not  attempt  to  explain  inspiration,  but  merely  states  the  fact 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  God  or  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be 
the  author  and,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  refers  to  the 
human  author  in  such  expressions  as  “Isaiah  said”  or  “Moses 
said.” 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  cites  a  number  of  instances  where 
dual  authorship,  that  is,  both  human  and  divine,  is  recognized 
in  Scripture.  Chafer  writes:  “The  command,  ‘Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother’  bears  the  authority  of  ‘God  com¬ 
manded’  in  Matthew  15:4;  but  in  Mark  7 :10  Christ  introduces 
the  words  ‘Moses  said.’  In  like  manner  Psalm  110:1  may  be 
compared  with  Mark  12 :36,  37 ;  Exodus  3 :6,  15  with  Matthew 
22 :31 ;  Luke  20 :37  with  Mark  12 :26 ;  Isaiah  6 :9,  10  with  Acts 
28:25;  John  12:39-41;  Acts  1:16  with  Acts  4:25.  Certain 
passages,  and  there  are  many,  combine  a  reference  to  both 
authorships  in  the  one  passage:  Acts  1:16;  4:25;  Matthew 
1:22;  2:15  (R.  V.).  The  Holy  Spirit  is  declared  to  be  the  voice 
speaking  through  the  Psalms  as  quoted  in  Hebrews  3:7-11; 
through  the  Law — Hebrews  9:8;  and  in  the  Prophets — 
Hebrews  10:15.”“ 

It  is  clear  from  many  Scriptures  that  the  Bible  itself 
claims  the  words  of  Scripture  to  be  inspired.  Frequent  quo¬ 
tation  of  Scripture  as  authoritative  when  the  argument  hangs 
upon  a  word  (John  10:34-35)  or  even  the  singular  or  plural 
(Gal.  3:16)  demonstrates  this  claim.  Though  men  may  dis¬ 
believe  if  they  wish,  this  is  the  theory  of  inspiration  taught 
by  the  Bible  itself.  Unbelief  in  inspiration  springs  from 
unbelief  in  the  Bible. 


“Chafer,  of.  at.,  I,  71. 
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Inspiration  as  the  experience  of  the  reader  rather  than 
the  writer.  One  of  the  outstanding  developments  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century  is  the  rise  of  crisis  and  neo-orthodox  theology 
which  emphasize  the  experiential  nature  of  divine  revelation. 
For  this  point  of  view  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  itself  is  beside  the  point,  and  is  in  fact  rejected.  The 
human  authors  may  or  may  not  have  been  inspired,  and  their 
writings  may  or  may  not  be  the  voice  of  God.  The  important 
point  is  not  what  the  writers  of  Scripture  wrote,  but  the 
impression  received  or  the  experience  of  divine  revelation 
which  comes  to  the  reader  as  he  examines  the  Scriptures. 
Karl  Barth  refers  to  the  “threefold  form”  of  God's  Word, 
namely,  “the  preached  Word,”  the  “written  Word,”  and  the 
“revealed  Word.”'*  All  forms  are  legitimately  the  Word  of 
God  even  if  the  written  Word  is  primary. 

Filson  expresses  this  viewpoint  carried  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion:  “Even  the  Bible  proves  to  be  the  Word  of  God  only 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  working  within  us  attests  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  what  the  Scripture  says.”'*  Nor  is  the 
voice  of  God  limited  to  the  Scripture  as  Filson  says  earlier: 
“It  is  God  who  speaks  to  man.  But  He  does  not  do  so  only 
through  the  Bible.” '* 

The  viewpoint  of  the  modern  neo-orthodox  scholar  is  as 
a  matter  of  fact  little  removed  from  some  in  the  early  church 
who  claimed  to  have  direct  inspiration  and  whose  claim  was 
promptly  denied  and  labeled  heresy  by  the  early  church.  That 
God  spoke  directly  by  divine  revelation  in  many  portions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  not  denied,  but  such  experi¬ 
ences  ceased  with  completion  of  the  written  Scripture.  God 
is  now  revealed  through  the  written  Word.  Such  forms  of 
divine  revelation  as  are  claimed  as  coming  directly  from  God 
in  our  day  have  no  standard  to  test  them,  no  rational  or 
theological  criteria.  Unless  revelation  is  tested  by  the  written 


“Karl  Barth,  The  Doctrine  of  the  IVord  of  God,  pp.  98-135. 
“Filson,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

'•Ibid. 
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Word  of  God,  it  has  no  more  authority  than  an  opinion  of 
the  one  who  claims  that  he  has  heard  the  voice  of  God. 

The  Extent  of  Inspiration 
According  to  the  orthodox  conservative  opinion,  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  Scripture  must  extend  to  every  word.  As  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer  has  stated  it  emphatically:  “The  Bible  claims 
for  itself  that  on  the  original  parchments  every  sentence, 
word,  line,  mark,  point,  penstroke,  jot,  or  tittle  was  placed 
there  in  complete  agreement  with  the  divine  purpose  and  will. 
Thus  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God  caused  the  message 
to  be  formed  as  the  precise  reproduction  of  His  Word.”**  This 
for  centuries  has  been  the  orthodox  faith.  Though  many 
particular  problems  remain  which  can  be  discussed  only  in 
works  devoted  to  their  detailed  study,  for  most  Christians 
there  is  transparent  evidence  that  the  Bible  vindicates  its 
claim  to  inspiration  and  that  all  problems  have  been  adequately 
met  by  the  voluminous  writing  of  the  great  orthodox  scholars 
of  the  past  and  the  present.  Apart  from  textual  problems, 
which  do  not  vitally  affect  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  the 
reader  of  Scripture  can  be  assured  that  he  is  studying  the 
infallible  Word  of  God,  the  treasure  house  of  divine  truth. 
Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  April-June,  1959  Number.) 

"Lewis  S.  Chafer,  of.  cit.,  I,  22. 
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Neo-Orthodoxy  and  the  Inspiration 
Of  Scripture 

By  Kenneth  S.  Kantzer 

Down  through  the  centuries  the  orthodox  Christian  church 
has  stood  unequivocally  for  the  divine  inspiration  and  inerrant 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  forthright  claim  of  Gaussen 
made  over  one  hundred  years  ago  has  never  been  successfully 
challenged :  “With  the  single  exception  of  Theodore  of  Mopsu- 
estia,  that  philosophical  divine  whose  numerous  writings,  so 
strongly  tainted  with  Pelagianism,  were  condemned  for  their 
Nestorianism  in  the  fifth  ecumenical  council,  ...  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  produce,  in  the  long  course  of  the  eight 
first  centuries  of  Christianity  a  single  doctor  who  has  dis¬ 
owned  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  unless  it  be 
in  the  bosom  of  the  most  violent  heresies.”' 

Luther  took  his  place  in  the  main  stream  of  historical 
Christianity  when  he  declared,  “Holy  Scripture  cannot  err.”* 
And  Calvin  was  no  less  explicit  in  his  references  to  the  Bible 
as  the  “sure  and  infallible  record,”  as  “the  inerrant  standard,** 
as  “the  pure  Word  of  God,**  and  as  “the  infallible  rule  of  His 
holy  truth.*** 

The  same  views  found  expression  in  all  the  great  creeds 
of  classical  Protestantism.*  They  have  been  echoed  and  re¬ 
echoed  through  the  years  in  the  time-honored  ordination  vow : 
“Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  be  the  Word  of  God,  the  only  Infallible  Rule  of  faith  and 
practice?’* 

Beginning  in  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  this  doc¬ 
trine  has  come  under  increasing  attack  from  the  world  of 

'L.  Gaussen,  The  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  pp.  139-40. 

*“Vom  Missbrauch  der  Messe,”  Luther’s  Deutsche  Schriften,  XXVIII,  33. 

'Institutes,  I,  149;  111,  166;  and  elsewhere. 

*Cf.  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  XXVIII;  Canon  of  Dort,  Arts.  IV’,  V;  The 
Westminster  Confession,  Art  XIV,  Sec.  2,  etc. 

Editor’!  Note:  This  article  is  the  final  installment  of  the  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas  Memorial  Lectures  on  the  subject,  “Revelation  and  Inspiration 
in  Neo-orthodox  Theology,”  given  November  12-15,  1957,  the  Dallas 
'Theological  Seminary,  by  Dr.  Kantzer. 
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modern  scholarship.  Gradually  across  the  years,  a  new  view 
of  the  Bible  came  to  dominate  the  theological  scene.  Although 
few  cared  to  put  the  matter  so  bluntly,  most  modern  theo¬ 
logians  agreed  in  essence  with  Hendrick  Van  Loon  when  he 
wrote,  “The  Old  Testament  was  a  national  Jewish  Scrapbook. 
It  contained  stories  and  legends  and  genealogies  and  love 
poems  and  psalms,  classified  and  arranged,  and  reclassified 
and  rearranged  without  any  regard  for  chronological  order 
or  literary  perfection.”* 

Such  a  view  of  the  origins  of  the  Bible  is,  of  course,  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  traditional  doctrine  of  its  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  and  inerrant  authority.  Millar  Burrows  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  the  logic  of  modernism:  “Yet  the  Bible  is  full  of  things 
that  to  intelligent,  educated  persons  of  today  are  either  quite 
incredible  or  at  best  highly  questionable.  From  the  account  of 
creation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  description  of 
the  heavenly  city  in  the  closing  chapters  of  Revelation,  state¬ 
ments  abound  that  even  the  most  tortuous  interpretation 
cannot  reconcile  with  modem  scientific  conceptions  of  the 
universe.”  “The  protracted  struggle  of  theology  to  defend  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Bible  against  the  findings  of  astronomy, 
geology,  and  biology,  has  been  a  series  of  retreats  ending  in  a 
definite  defeat  which  has  led  all  wise  theologians  to  move  to  a 
better  position.”* 

On  the  positive  side,  modernists  regarded  the  Bible  as  a 
more  or  less  historical  account  of  how  a  particular  nation 
with  a  genius  for  Gk)d  developed  its  religious  life.  For  them 
the  Bible  was  the  story  of  men  who  attained  a  successful  re¬ 
ligious  experience  and  in  their  writings  passed  on  their  best 
insights  to  posterity.  The  apex  of  this  development  was  to  be 
found  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  greatest  religious  genius  of  them  all. 
To  Him  they  would  accord  even  the  honorific  titles:  Savior 
(because  He  has  helped  us  most)  and  Lord  (because  He  is  the 
best  authority). 

For  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century  this  modernistic 
view  of  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Scripture  held  sway 


‘Hendrick  Van  Loon,  The  Story  of  the  Bible,  p.  227. 

‘Millar  Burrows,  An  Outline  of  Biblical  Theology,  pp.  9,  44. 
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in  the  leading  theological  schools  of  Europe  and  America 
(somewhat  earlier  in  Europe  and  somewhat  later  in  America). 
Suddenly,  however,  the  whole  structure  of  modernistic  the¬ 
ology  fell  apart.  The  story  of  the  collapse  of  modernism  is 
familiar  to  all  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

In  the  last  few  decades  a  whole  new  theological  movement 
has  appeared  upon  the  horizon  and  indeed  has  conquered  the 
field.  The  “strange  new  world  within  the  Bible”  first  discovered 
by  Karl  Barth  back  in  1916  is  now  no  longer  either  new  or 
strange  but  has  made  for  itself  a  large  place  in  the  sun.* 
Neo-orthodoxy  has  superseded  modernism  as  the  dominant 
theology  of  the  mid-twentieth  century  and  with  it  has  come  an 
entirely  new  view  of  the  Bible  —  yet  not  new,  so  its  enthusi¬ 
asts  assert,  but  the  old  view  rediscovered  —  the  view  of  the 
Bible  set  forth  in  the  “classical  Protestantism  of  the  Re¬ 
formers.” 

Now  this  return  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  so  the  neo¬ 
orthodox  warn  emphatically,  is  by  no  means  to  be  miscon¬ 
strued  as  a  return  to  the  fundamentalist  view  of  the  Bible.  The 
neo-orthodox  revolt  against  the  liberal  reduction  of  the  Bible 
to  a  mere  human  word  of  religious  advice,  is  at  the  same  time 
accompanied  by  a  severe  criticism  of  traditional  orthodoxy. 
The  old  orthodoxy,  Emil  Brunner  bluntly  charges,  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  honest  scholarship.  He  writes:  “The  ortho¬ 
dox  doctrine  of  Verbal  Inspiration  has  been  finally  destroyed. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  connection  between  it  and  scientific 
research  and  honesty :  we  are  forced  to  make  a  decision  for  or 
against  this  view.”*  And  then  he  further  explains  his  own  de¬ 
parture  from  fundamentalism  by  adding:  “I  myself  am  an 
adherent  of  a  rather  radical  school  of  Biblical  criticism  — 
which,  for  example,  does  not  accept  the  gospel  of  John  as  an 
historical  source  and  which  finds  legend  in  many  parts  of  the 
synoptic  gospels.”  The  “theology  of  the  apostles  is  not  an  ab¬ 
solute  unity,  but  is  presented  in  a  series  of  different  types  of 
doctrine  which  differed  considerably  from  one  to  another.”* 

^Karl  Barth,  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of  Man,  p.  28. 

SEinil  Brunner,  The  Mediator,  p.  105. 

*Brunner,  The  Theology  of  Crisis,  p.  41;  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God, 

p.  12. 
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Even  Karl  Barth,  though  usually  less  belligerent  against 
fundamentalism  than  is  Brunner,  makes  the  same  point  quite 
clear.  “If  the  Bible  is  a  collection  of  authoritative  documents 
and  witnesses,  then  its  human  element  must  be  denied  or  over¬ 
looked.  The  human  features  of  the  Bible  would  then  be  a 
shame,  and  man  is  called  upon  for  a  sacrifice  of  the  intellect.” 

The  orthodox  view  is  not  only  utterly  unscientific,  it  is  not 
even  Biblical.  “It  is,”  declares  Barth,  “a  noteworthy  contra¬ 
diction  that  those  who  wish  to  raise  the  Bible  to  this  height 
are,  in  fact,  not  true  to  the  Bible.”  The  Bible  itself  claims 
something  quite  different  for  itself.  Therefore  the  orthodox 
who  seem  to  hold  to  such  a  high  view  of  the  complete  truth  and 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  are  in  reality  setting  themselves 
against  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  For  this  reason,  also,  Barth 
feels  that  he  must  repudiate  the  orthodox  position." 

The  fundamental  objection  of  the  neo-orthodox  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  their  conviction  that  Christ, 
not  the  Bible,  is  the  proper  object  of  religious  faith.  Funda¬ 
mentalists  reverse  this  order  and  in  doing  so  erect  the  Bible 
into  an  idol.  For  them  belief  in  the  Bible  comes  first.  Then, 
because  they  believe  the  Bible,  they  also  profess  belief  in 
Christ.  The  right  basis  of  faith,  so  the  neo-orthodox  affirms, 
is  Christ  first  and  then,  to  the  degree  that  the  Bible  witnesses 
to  Christ,  they  accept  the  Bible.  Emil  Brunner  seeks  to  put 
the  Biblical  writings  in  their  proper  place.  “That  means,”  he 
explains,  “that  their  witness  can  never  be  the  basis  and  object 
of  faith,  but  only  the  means  of  faith.  We  do  not  believe  in 
Christ  Jesus  because  we  first  of  all  believe  in  the  story  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  but  by  means  of  the  testimony 
of  their  narrative  and  their  teaching  we  believe,  as  they  do, 
and  are  in  a  similar  state  of  freedom.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  based  upon  a  previous  faith  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  based 
solely  upon  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”** 

Karl  Barth  amplifies  this  objection  against  the  orthodox 
view.  He  writes:  “Beside  the  right  and  necessary  central 

Christliche  Verstandnis  der  Offenbarung,  p.  19. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  19-22. 

•’Brunner,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God,  pp.  33-34. 
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Biblicism  [i.e.,  Barthian  Biblicism  which  puts  Christ  at  the 
center],  there  is  a  diffused,  scattered,  peripheral  Biblicism 
[benighted  fundamentalist  Biblicism]  which  believes  every¬ 
thing  in  the  Bible  just  because  it  is  taught  in  the  Bible.  It 
does  not  know  that  the  Bible  is  a  whole  which  in  all  of  its 
parts  demands  to  be  read  in  view  of  its  unity,  that  is,  the  one 
of  whom  it  speaks  throughout.  It  (this  Biblicism)  holds  Jesus 
to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  its  testimony  among  others.  It 
holds  the  Bible  to  be  a  repertoire  of  all  kinds  of  xnous 
knowledge  of  various  orders.  It  does  not  know  of  the  triune¬ 
ness  of  the  God  to  whose  revelation  and  work  the  Bible 
witnesses.  True,  it  may  confess  in  particular  individual  con¬ 
nection  faith  in  the  Trinity  of  God:  but  it  does  not  take  it 
seriously;  and  it  thinks  itself  able  to  speak  on  the  basis  of 
Scripture — in  view  of  this  or  that  piece  of  Scripture,  of  God 
the  Father  and  Creator  without  being  taught  through  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  is,  through  the  whole  of  Scripture  by  the  Son, 
concerning  the  Father,  by  the  reconciler  concerning  the 
creator.  Though  it  may,  with  or  without  the  lame  hypothesis 
of  the  seventeenth  century  doctrine  of  inspiration,  convince 
itself  that  the  peripheral  information  which  it  draws  from 
the  Bible  is  God's  clear  truth,  it  can  naturally  never  be 
obedient  to  the  spirit  of  Scripture.”'* 

In  such  a  view,  affirms  Barth,  the  Bible  usurps  the  place 
which  belongs  rightfully  to  Christ  alone.  Whereas  the  Bible 
ought  to  be  only  an  instrument  leading  men  to  Christ,  it 
has  become  the  object  and  center  of  faith.  Protestant  ortho¬ 
doxy,  therefore,  which  professes  so  glibly  to  be  the  guardian 
of  the  true  faith  has  in  reality  turned  aside  to  an  idolatrous 
form  of  Christianity. 

The  neo-orthodox  are  united  in  their  opposition  to  modern¬ 
ism  and  to  fundamentalism,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
their  positive  attempts  to  construct  a  new  view  of  the  Bible. 
They  are,  nonetheless,  in  remarkable  agreement  upon  the 
major  outlines  of  their  understanding  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  nature  of  its  authority. 


"Barth,  Kirklicke  Dogmatik,  vol.  Ill,  part  1,  p.  25. 
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One  of  the  most  basic  and  most  tenaciously  held  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  neo-orthodox  theologians  is  that  revelation  can 
never  be  a  body  of  truth  or  set  of  propositions.  It  is  always 
an  act  or  an  event  in  which  God  discloses  His  person.  In 
their  view  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  the  neo-orthodox  hold  that 
the  Bible  itself  is  not  revelation,  but  rather  a  record  of 
revelation.  Barth  declares:  “that  it  [the  Bible]  produces  a 
revelation  from  God,  does  not  mean  that  God's  revelation 
now  lies  before  us  in  any  sort  of  inherent  quality  of  being 
divinely  revealed.  The  Bible  is  no  oracle  book.  It  is  no  direct 
organ  of  communication.  It  is  really  witness,”' ‘  And  he  adds: 
“In  the  Bible  we  are  invariably  concerned  with  human 
attempts  to  repeat  and  to  reproduce  in  human  thoughts  and 
expressions  this  Word  of  God  in  definite  human  situations  . . . 
in  the  one  case,  God  said ;  in  the  other  case,  Paul  said.  These 
are  two  different  things.”'* 

The  revelation  itself  consists  of  God's  act,  of  God  speaking 
directly  to  man,  but  not  of  the  set  of  propositions  found  in 
the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  not  revelation,  it  is  a  book  which  tells 
us  about  the  revelation  of  God. 

The  Bible  as  such,  moreover,  is  a  human  and  therefore 
fallible  record  of  the  writers.  It  is  their  attempt  to  under¬ 
stand  revelation.  Again  Barth  explains:  “The  prophets  and 
apostles,  even  as  such,  even  in  their  office,  even  in  their 
function  as  witnesses,  even  in  the  act  of  writing  down  their 
testimonies  were  really,  historically,  and  therefore  in  their 
deeds  sinful,  and  in  their  spoken  and  written  word  capable  of 
error  and  actually  erring  men  like  us  all.  In  the  full  use  of 
their  freedom,  and  in  the  bounds  set  by  that,  have  they  spoken 
God's  words.”'* 

Barth's  view  of  Scripture  is  best  understood  by  the  analogy 
of  a  sermon.  Now  a  sermon  is  obviously  a  human,  sometimes 
all  too  human,  production.  Even  the  best  of  sermons  may 
contain  errors.  A  sermon,  for  example,  may  be  wrong  about 
the  date  of  a  particular  newspaper  clipping  to  which  reference 


^*Ibid.,  vol.  I,  part  2,  p.  562. 
^*Ibid.,  p.  127. 

^*Ibid.,  p.  587. 
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is  made.  The  pastor  may  miss  the  date  in  his  literary  reference 
to  Caesar’s  crossing  the  Rubicon.  He  may,  in  fact,  set  forth 
abominable  errors  in  exegesis;  yes,  if  the  truth  be  told,  he 
may  fall  into  grievous  doctrinal  errors.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
his  blunders,  the  pulpit  tyro  may  still  deliver  a  very  useful 
sermon.  His  words  may  really  lead  men  to  Jesus  Christ. 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  the  Bible  is  a  fallible  and  human 
record.  It  is  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  understanding  of 
revelation.  But  just  as  a  sermon  in  spite  of  its  human  frailty 
can  serve  its  purpose  to  lead  men  to  Christ,  so  the  Bible, 
though  it  represents  but  a  human  attempt  to  understand 
revelation,  may  yet  in  spite  of  those  errors  lead  men  into 
fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ  and  through  him  to  God. 

The  Bible  may  thus  in  a  sense  be  called  indirectly  the 
Word  of  God.  A  sermon,  for  example,  is  not  literally  God’s 
word;  it  is  literally  man’s  word.  It  is  the  preacher’s  word. 
In  spite  of  this  we  say,  do  we  not,  “He  preaches  the  word 
of  God’’?  We  do  not  mean  that  every  word  of  the  sermon  is 
given  word  by  word  from  God,  but  what  we  really  mean  is 
that  the  sermon,  in  spite  of  literary  flaws  and  doctrinal  errors 
here  and  there,  really  sets  forth  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
clearly  enough  so  that  men  may  hear  it,  understand,  it, 
receive  it,  and  be  saved.  We  say,  therefore,  of  this  preacher 
that  he  preaches  the  Word  of  God.  So  Barth  writes  of  the 
Bible  “. . .  that  sinful  and  erring  men  as  such  spoke  the 
Word  of  God,  that  is  the  miracle  of  which  we  speak  when 
we  say  that  the  Bible  is  God’s  Word.’’” 

According  to  the  neo-orthodox,  moreover,  the  Bible  in 
itself  as  an  objective  document  is  not  inspired  of  God.  “The 
inspiration  of  the  Bible . . .  does  not  lie  before  us  as  the  Bible 
lies  before  us  and  as  we  read  the  Bible.’’  There  is,  therefore, 
“no  verbal  inspiredness  inherent  in  the  Bible.”  Rather  “The 
Bible  is  God’s  Word  so  far  as  God  lets  it  be  His.  word,  so  far 
as  God  speaks  through  it.”‘* 

The  analogy  between  a  sermon  and  the  Bible  as  conceived 
by  the  neo-orthodox  may  be  carried  still  further.  Men  some- 


'Ubid.,  p.  587. 

'*Ibid.,  pp.  523,  563,  592. 
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times  hear  a  sermon  with  their  ears  but  do  nothing  about  it. 
For  them  it  does  not  unveil  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Savior.  Then 
suddenly  the  word  sinks  in.  They  really  hear,  and  Jesus  Christ 
is  unveiled  to  them  as  the  Savior.  The  impotent  human  word 
spoken  by  the  preacher  is  no  longer  impotent  but  becomes  in 
truth  God’s  Word  to  them.  So  the  Bible  becomes  God’s  Word 
when  God  really  speaks  the  things  that  are  found  in  it  to 
the  heart  and  soul  of  a  man.  It  is  not  a  case  of  man’s  creating 
the  Word  for  himself,  so  Barth  avers.  He  does  not  subjec¬ 
tively  make  this  human  word  of  the  Bible  into  the  Word  of 
God.  Rather,  the  Bible  becomes  God’s  Word  because  God 
actually  speaks  to  man  in  and  through  the  words  of  the 
Bible.  And  as  He  speaks  it,  this  Bible  is  His  Word. 

For  the  neo-orthodox,  finally,  this  erring  human  Bible, 
which  may  become  God’s  Word,  is  also  the  final  authority 
for  man’s  religious  life.  The  nature  of  Biblical  authority  is 
c  ''ceived  in  radically  different  ways  by  the  various  neo- 
orti.  iox  thinkers.  Some  find  the  authority  of  the  Bible  only 
in  its  \most  message  and  then  they  may  disagree  as  to  what 
that  in  ost  message  really  is.  For  Rudolph  Bultmann  and 
Reinholc  Niebuhr  it  is  the  message  of  the  absolute  self¬ 
giving  love  of  God  for  man  the  sinner.  This  absolute  love  is 
set  forth  in  the  Biblical  myth  of  Christ’s  atoning  death.  Here, 
mythologically  speaking,  God  takes  to  Himself  the  sin  of 
man  and  so  forgives  man  freely." 

For  Emil  Brunner  the  authority  of  the  Bible  centers  about 
what  it  tells  of  the  Christ,  the  God-man.  Brunner  never 
precisely  defines  the  exact  limits  of  Biblical  authority,  and 
his  own  dependence  upon  it  likewise  varies  greatly  from  one 
passage  of  his  writings  to  another." 

For  Karl  Barth,  the  most  conservative  of  neo-orthodox 
thinkers,  the  Bible  is  the  standard  for  all  right  thinking  and 
right  teaching.  The  Bible,  no  doubt,  contains  errors,  but 
those  errors  do  not  negate  Biblical  authority.  If  God  is  willing 

*'Cf.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Reflections  on  the  End  of  an  Era,  p.  23;  Ham 
Werner  Barttch,  ed.,  Kerygma  and  Myth:  A  Theological  Debate,  with 
contributions  by  Bultmann  and  others. 

**Paul  Jewett  makes  the  same  criticism  of  Emil  Brunner  in  his  monograph, 
Emil  Brunner^s  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  p.  168. 
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to  condescend  to  speak  to  us  men  in  and  through  fallible 
words,  he  asks,  why  should  we  be  so  proud  and  almighty  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  do  so.  Are  we  more  fastidious  than  God? 
We  should  set  our  message  according  to  this  infallible  book. 
Barth  declares  forcibly;  ‘*God  now  speaks  what  this  text 
says.”  And  he  adds:  “Everything  which  is  here  to  be  said 
one  can  put  together  in  the  sentence:  The  faith  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  stands  or  falls  with  this,  that  the 
concrete  life  of  the  church  and  of  the  members  of  the  church 
is  a  life  ruled  by  the  exegesis  of  the  Bible.*'  The  Bible  taken 
as  a  whole,  therefore,  is  the  authority  for  the  church,  the 
hnal  court  of  appeal  in  faith  and  practice. 

Any  conservative  attempt  to  evaluate  the  neo-orthodox 
view  of  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Scripture  ought  to 
begin  with  a  forthright  appreciation  of  its  many  excellent 
features  in  contrast  to  modernist  destruction  or,  at  best,  its 
neglect  of  Biblical  authority.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
more  conservative  variety  of  neo-orthodoxy  exemplified  in 
Karl  Barth. 

All  evangelicals,  therefore,  will  concur  wholeheartedly  in 
the  neo-orthodox  disparagement  of  mere  intellectual  faith 
and  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  crucial  role  of  the  will  in  any 
true  faith.  No  one  ought  to  be  more  opposed  to  dead  orthodoxy 
than  the  truly  orthodox.  And  it  must  be  admitted,  the  orthodox 
who  wish  to  be  really  true  to  their  own  position  must  take 
greater  care  than  formerly  in  clearing  their  skirts  of  a 
merely  intellectualized  Christianity.  Too  many  who  would  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat  be  willing  to  die  for  the  doctrine  of  verbal 
inspiration,  do  not  bother  to  read  their  verbally  inspired 
Bible  and  frecpiently  do  not  take  care  to  interpret  it  fairly 
and  reverently  as  it  deserves. 

The  neo-orthodox,  likewise,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
effective  refutation  of  modernism.  Ever  since  the  rise  of 
modernism,  conservatives  have  combatted  its  loose  views  of 
Scripture,  but  they  did  so  ineffectively.  In  the  providence  of 
God  the  neo-orthodox  have  dared  to  point  out  that  the  Bible 
has  a  message  pertinent  for  today;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
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be,  they  have  gained  a  hearing  where  for  decades  no  one  has 
been  listening  seriously  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Neo-orthodoxy,  moreover,  has  exalted  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  key  to  the  Bible.  The  kind  of  Jesus  Christ  it  offers  as 
the  key  to  the  Bible  sometimes  chills  the  soul  of  good  con¬ 
servatives,  but  it  is  clearly  on  the  right  track  in  placing 
Jesus  Christ  at  the  focus  of  all  the  Bible.  Our  Lord,  Himself, 
declared  to  His  disciples  that  the  Scriptures  testified  of  Him 
(John  5). 

Again  the  Bible  is  an  instrument  to  bring  men  to  Christ 
and  thus  to  fellowship  with  God.  In  John  20,  the  apostle 
states  the  specific  purpose  for  which  his  Gospel  was  written: 
“And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of 
his  disciples  which  are  not  written  in  this  book,  but  these 
are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through 
His  Name.”  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  that  men 
might  come  to  know  Jesus  Christ  as  personal  Savior.  The 
Christian  was  never  commissioned  to  go  into  all  the  world 
to  preach  the  gospel  about  the  Bible.  The  Christian  witness, 
faithful  to  his  Lord’s  command,  preaches  the  gospel  of  the 
Bible  about  Chi'ist.  The  order  must  never  be  reversed. 

Finally,  the  evangelical  can  rejoice  in  the  stress  placed 
upon  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  contemporary  Barthian 
and  neo-orthodox  writers.  Zealous  Christians  may  witness  a 
lifetime  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  nothing  happens.  No  brilliant 
logic  or  golden  pursuasives  on  our  part  guarantee  that  sinners 
will  find  Christ.  The  Bible  itself  explains  why  this  is  so.  “The 
natural  man  does  not  receive  the  things  of  God.”  There  is 
needed  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  man’s  soul  in  order 
that  man’s  mind  may  apprehend  the  truth  and  that  he  may 
come  to  find  Jesus  Christ.  What  the  natural  mind  cannot 
do,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  working  immediately  and  directly 
upon  men’s  minds  in  supernatural  ways,  can  do.  Only  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  create  a  right  faith  so  that  men  may  really 
find  rest  of  both  heart  and  mind  in  the  truth  of  God. 

On  the  negative  side  of  the  ledger,  the  neo-orthodox  view 
of  the  Bible  lies  open  to  attack  from  two  directions.  It  mis- 
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conceives  the  nature  of  Biblical  inspiration,  and  it  evades  the 
extent  of  Biblical  authority. 

In  their  understanding  of  the  nature  of  inspiration,  the 
neo-orthodox  place  all  emphasis  upon  the  subjective  illumi¬ 
nation  of  the  reader  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  omit  the  objective 
inspiration  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  For 
them  the  Bible  becomes  the  Word  of  God  again  and  again 
as  the  Spirit  employs  it  to  speak  to  men,  but  the  written 
Scripture  itself  was  not  breathed  out  by  God  so  that  He  is 
its  divine  author. 

According  to  the  Scriptural  view  of  its  own  inspiration, 
however,  the  Bible  was  inspired  by  a  past  act  of  God  who 
so  guided  the  prophets  and  apostles  in  the  production  of 
Scripture  that  it  became  then  a  writing  breathed  forth  or 
produced  by  God. 

Certainly  that  is  the  teaching  of  2  Timothy  3:16.  “All 
Scripture  is  inspired  of  God.”  Notice  what  is  inspired.  The 
very  word  “scripture”  means  writing;  the  writing  is  inspired. 
And  what  writing  is  thus  God  breathed?  It  is  the  writing 
known  to  the  parent  of  Timothy — that  body  of  Holy  Scriptures 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  him  from  childhood. 

In  2  Peter  1  a  similar  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
Bible  is  set  forth:  “Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  Bible  is  not  an  interpretation 
in  which  a  mere  man  gives  forth  on  his  own  human  authority 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth;  but  it  is  a  divine  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  apostle  does  not  teach  that  the  Bible  was  dictated 
by  God.  Rather  through  a  divine  energizing  and  enabling  of 
God,  the  precise  method  of  which  is  not  described,  God  worked 
through  His  prophets  to  give  to  men  His  own  divine  inter¬ 
pretation  having  His  authority  standing  behind  it. 

In  Luke  24  our  Lord  presents  the  complete  Scriptural 
viewpoint  as  to  the  nature  of  its  inspiration  and  authority. 
As  Jesus  was  walking  along  the  road  to  Emmaus  with  His 
disciples  He  rebuked  them  for  their  lack  of  understanding. 
“O  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the!  prophets 
have  spoken.”  But  their  eyes  were  blind  to  the  truth.  Later 
in  verse  45  is  added:  “Then  opened  he  their  understanding 
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that  they  might  understand  the  Scripture/’  God  gives  His 
written  word  by  a  past  act  of  inspiration.  He  then  works 
upon  men’s  hearts  and  minds  to  illuminate  that  word.  There 
is  much  truth  in  the  idea  that  the  Bible  becomes  the  Word 
of  God,  so  long  as  it  is  clearly  realized  that  the  Bible  becomes 
such  only  as  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  what  already  was  the 
inspired  Word  of  God  and  enables  men  subjectively  to  appro¬ 
priate  it.  The  written  Bible  is  the  final  authority  for  faith 
and  practice.  Men  stand  under  its  judgment  whether  they 
acknowledge  it  or  not. 

The  first  objection  against  the  neo-orthodox  view  of 
Scripture,  therefore,  is  that  the  Bible  is  an  objectively  written 
Word  of  God,  inspired  once  and  for  all  in  time  past.  It  is, 
also,  of  course,  a  book  which  the  Spirit  of  God  may  make 
personally  and  individually  effective  for  the  sinner  now,  or 
at  any  time,  when  he  reads  it  with  a  heart  willing  to  receive 
its  message. 

A  second  serious  defect  in  the  neo-orthodox  view  of 
Scripture  is  their  failure  to  recognize  the  completeness  of 
Biblical  authority.  It  is  quite  superfluous  to  refer  again  to 
such  passages  as  Matthew  5:17,  19  (not  one  jot  or  tittle  shall 
pass  from  the  law) ;  Luke  24 :25  (the  disciples  ought  to 
believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken);  John  10:34-35 
(Scripture  cannot  be  broken  or  set  aside) ;  Matthew  19  (our 
Lord  introduces  an  isolated  passage  of  the  Bible  with  the 
formula,  God  says) ;  and  Mark  17 :6  ff.  (our  Lord  refers  to 
the  law  of  Moses  and  calls  it  the  Word  of  God).  In  this  latter 
passage  “the  Word  of  God’’  had  not  yet  been  subjectively 
appropriated.  Scripture  was  the  Word  of  God,  which  they 
made  of  none  effect  through  their  unbelief,  but  it  was  the 
Word  of  God  set  forth  in  Scripture  whether  men  received 
it  or  not. 

When  Billy  Graham  stands  before  an  audience,  he  does, 
therefore,  exactly  what  our  Lord  did  and  what  the  apostles 
in  the  early  church  did  before  him.  He  declares:  “The  Bible 
says’’;  and  by  that  he  clearly  intends  men  to  understand 
that  what  the  Bible  says  men  ought  to  receive  because  God 
has  spoken  it. 
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Just  at  this  point  is  to  be  found  the  “Achilles’  heel’’  of 
the  neo-orthodox.  By  appealing  from  the  written  Scripture 
to  a  voice  of  the  Spirit,  they  are  in  effect  setting  themselves 
over  the  Bible.  They  do  not  receive  a  teaching  of  the  Bible 
because  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Rather  they  put  the 
Bible  through  a  sieve  and  receive  from  it  only  what  comes 
through  the  sieve.  The  sieve  any  particular  neo-orthodox 
thinker  uses  may  vary  greatly  from  that  used  by  others. 
One  uses  a  sieve  with  large  holes  in  it,  and  he  receives  much 
of  the  Bible.  Another  uses  such  a  fine  sieve  that  practically 
nothing  of  Scripture  is  able  to  filter  through  to  him.  Now 
the  difficulty  with  this  idea  of  putting  the  Bible  through  a 
sieve  is  just  this:  the  sieve  that  is  used  is  invariably  a 
subjective  sieve.  And  even  in  rare  cases  where  the  sieve 
itself  is  not  subjective,  there  is  no  objective  reason  for  using 
that  particular  sieve.  In  either  case  what  Alters  down  through 
from  the  written  Scripture  is  precisely  what  a  person  chooses 
to  allow  to  Alter  down  through  his  sieve. 

Karl  Barth  thus  presents  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  pot 
calling  the  kettle  black  when  he  decries  the  rejection  of 
Biblical  authority  by  American  left-wing  neo-orthodox  theo¬ 
logians.  They  “theologize  on  their  own  account,’’  charges 
Barth,  “that  is  to  say,  without  asking  on  what  Biblical  grounds 
one  puts  forward  this  or  that  professedly  ‘Christian  view.* 
They  would  quote  the  Bible  according  to  choice,  according 
as  it  appeared  to  them  to  strengthen  their  own  view,  and 
without  feeling  any  need  to  ask  whether  the  words  quoted 
really  have  in  their  context  the  meaning  attributed  to  them.” 
The  Bible,  in  short,  is  for  them  no  true  authority.  And  Barth 
adds,  to  “this  irresponsible  attitude  towards  the  Bible,”  he 
is  irrevocably  opposed.** 

In  similar  fashion  a  liberal  critic  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
declares:  “Niebuhr  claims  to  base  his  faith  on  the  Bible, 
and  calls  it  Biblical  faith.  But  a  careful  examination  shows 
that  he  corrects  the  Bible  according  to  his  own  convictions. 
According  to  Niebuhr  many  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible  are 
presented  in  the  form  of  myths.  But  myths  are  defective,  he 


**Time,  January  10,  1949,  pp.  61-62. 
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admits,  and  even  Jesus  and  Paul  were  deceived  by  them . . . 
Niebuhr  corrects  the  errors  of  the  Biblical  authorities  from 
Jesus  down.  I  think  [this  is  a  thoroughgoing  liberal  writing] 
Niebuhr  points  out  that  Niebuhr’s  faith  is  determined  by 
himself  and  not  by  the  Bible.  Niebuhr  may  be  right  and  the 
Bible  wrong,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  what  Jesus  and  Paul 
had  to  say  in  their  own  defense  before  pronouncing  Niebuhr 
right  and  Jesus  and  Paul  mistaken  about  the  Christian 
faith.”** 

The  question  may  be  summed  up  in  this  way :  Are  doctrines 
to  be  tested  by  Scripture  or  are  they  not?  Does  the  individujal 
man  judge  what  of  Scripture  is  to  be  believed  and  what  is 
to  be  rejected?  Or  does  man  sit  in  judgment  before  the 
authority  of  the  written  Word  of  God?  If  Scripture  is  the 
judge,  then  away  with  the  sieve!  Certainly  Scripture  itself 
knows  of  no  sieve  by  which  part  of  its  teachings  are  to  be 
rejected  as  not  true. 

The  issue  may  be  presented  even  more  decisively.  Is 
Christ  Lord  or  is  He  not  Lord?  If  He  is,  then  let  us  receive 
Him  as  Lord.  And  let  us  receive  the  view  of  Scripture  which 
he  believed  and  taught. 

This  issue,  it  must  be  added,  is  not  some  relatively  incon¬ 
sequential  matter.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  some  single 
though  rather  important  doctrine.  At  stake  is  the  whole 
orthodox  method  of  building  theology.  Down  through  the 
centuries  the  standard  of  doctrine  for  all  evangelical  churches 
was  the  Bible.  The  Bible  was  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  In  its  creeds,  the  church  professed  the  system 
of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Bible.  The  teaching  of  Scripture 
was  the  foundation  of  orthodox  theology.  Modernism  over¬ 
threw  that  foundation.  It  sought  to  build  its  doctrine  at  first 
upon  a  red-letter  New  Testament,  upon  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
alone,  later  upon  Christian  experience,  and  finally,  upon  the 
unaided  human  reason.  Neo-orthodoxy  seeks  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  these  two.  It  seeks  its  foundation  ultimately 

**Henry  Nelson  Wieman,  “A  Religious  Naturalist  Looks  at  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,”  in  Reinhold  Niebuhr:  His  Religious,  Social  and  Political 
Thought,  pp.  339-40. 
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in  a  mystical  intuition,  which,  however,  is  closely  associated 
with  the  Bible.  The  Bible  in  their  thought  becomes  an 
authority  in  part.  This,  however,  is  to  set  another  foundation 
for  Christian  doctrine  just  as  much  as  did  the  modernists 
a  generation  ago.  If  the  neo-orthodox  are  successful,  then 
the  Christian  church  will  have  to  build  a  new  theology  upon 
a  new  basis,  and  that  new  basis  is  not  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  Here  lies  the  crucial  difference  between  even  the  most 
conservative  of  the  neo-orthodox  and  every  true  evangelical. 
Evangelicals  must,  therefore,  stand  against  neo-orthodoxy 
so  long  as  it  does  not  ground  its  theology  solidly  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  For  they,  and  they  alone,  are  not  only  able 
to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation  but  are  also  profitable  for 
doctrine.  Not  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of  Scripture  can  be  set  aside 
as  void  by  any  true  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 
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Eschatology  and  the  Pulpit 

By  Merrill  C.  Tenney 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  forget  the  story  that  was  told  one 
day  in  a  homiletics  class  of  which  I  was  a  member.  The  profes¬ 
sor  was  narrating  to  us  the  substance  of  something  that  he  had 
read,  and  I  pass  it  on  to  you  as  the  initial  illustration  for  our 
subject.  Seated  by  a  winter  fire  late  one  evening,  a  man  was 
rather  idly  dreaming  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  became  aware 
of  a  presence  standing  by  him.  As  he  looked  up  to  see  who  the 
unexpected  intruder  might  be,  he  was  rather  surprised  to  look 
upon  one  whom  he  had  never  seen  before.  This  intruder  said 
to  him:  “Sir,  I  have  come  to  give  you  anything  that  you  would 
like.  You  may  ask  for  anything  that  you  want  and  you  may 
have  it.’*  The  man  seated  by  the  fire  had  a  bright  idea.  He 
said:  “I  want  to  see  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times,  dated  two 
weeks  from  now.”  The  being  said:  “You  shall  have  it,”  and 
instantly  there  was  placed  in  his  hands  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Times  dated  two  weeks  later  than  the  hour  in  which  he  was 
sitting  there.  The  business  man  quickly  turned  to  the  financial 
page  and  began  to  scan  the  columns  of  the  stocks  and  bonds. 
He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  then  almost  suppressed  a  shout. 
“My  fortune  is  made,”  he  said.  “I  can  see  now  what  the  market 
is  going  to  do  two  weeks  from  now.  This  is  going  up,  this  is 
going  down.  I  will  buy ;  I  will  sell ;  I’ll  be  a  millionaire  in  two 
weeks  time.”  Having  taken  note  of  what  he  would  buy  and 
sell,  he  decided  that  since  the  paper  was  in  his  hands,  he  might 
just  as  well  see  what  else  it  contained,  and  so  he  ruffled  through 
it.  Yes,  there  were  some  new  developments  in  the  international 
politics,  and  there  were,  as  usual,  a  few  new  crimes.  Finally  his 
eyes  just  accidentally  fell  on  the  obituary  page,  and  as  he 
looked  it  over,  he  saw  there  a  name  that  looked  a  bit  familiar. 
A  second  glance  showed  that  it  was  his  own,  and  as  he  read 
the  article,  it  said  that  three  days  before  this  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished,  he  had  died.  What  good  was  his  fortune  then? 


Editor’*  note:  This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Wheaton 
College  Faculty  Bulletin,  June,  1957. 
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The  Necessity  of  Eschatology 

The  point  I  am  making  is  not  that  fortunes  are  uncertain, 
but  that  eschatology  is  necessary,  for  all  of  our  life  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  future  that  lies  before  us.  If  you  were  to  have 
put  in  your  hands  that  newspaper,  if  you  could  today  know 
exactly  what  would  happen  to  you  two  weeks  from  now  or 
even  a  week  from  now,  it  would  probably  make  a  tremendous 
difference  in  your  behavior  in  the  present. 

Now  obviously  the  eschatology  that  we  have  in  the  Word 
of  God  may  not  be  quite  so  explicit  as  was  that  in  the  story 
which  I  quoted  to  you,  and  I  grant  you  the  story  was  apocry¬ 
phal;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  eschatology  of  the  Word  of 
God  is  even  more  certain.  When  God  speaks.  He  does  not 
stutter.  However  fallible  our  interpretations  may  be,  however 
we  may  occasionally  disagree  on  details,  the  truth  of  this  book 
concerning  what  is  yet  to  come  has  a  powerful  influence  upon 
what  we  are  today.  Eschatology,  then,  is  not  simply  a  sort  of 
pastime  in  which  idle  people  or  theologically  curious  people 
indulge.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  God’s  revelation  to  us,  and 
as  that  integral  part  of  His  revelation  to  us  it  is  of  tremendous 
importance.  Shall  we  preach  it?  How  shall  we  preach  it?  How 
shall  we  present  to  men  the  truth  in  God’s  Word  that  deals 
with  eschatology. 

I  shall  try  to  deal  with  the  subject  from  three  distinct 
standpoints:  first,  the  motive;  second,  the  content;  and  third, 
the  method.  First  of  all,  then,  what  is  the  motive  in  preaching 
eschatology?  I  suspect  that  some  of  you  who  are  pastors  may 
have  had  in  time  past  a  few  misgivings  on  this  point.  You 
will  say :  ‘Tf  I  stand  in  my  pulpit,  and  preach  an  eschatological 
message,  how  do  I  know  that  my  interpretation  is  correct? 
Am  I  simply  giving  a  little  harmless  amusement  to  those  who 
are  curiosity  seekers?  Am  I  simply  tickling  the  ears  of  the 
eschatologically  curious?  Am  I  preaching  on  the  periphery  of 
Christian  truth,  when  I  should  be  preaching  on  its  very  center? 
What  good  does  it  do  to  preach  on  the  anti-Christ  to  people 
who  need,  first  of  all,  to  be  saved?  Why  should  I  emphasize  the 
second  coming  when  so  many  of  them  have  no  particular  con¬ 
victions  about  the  first?” 
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Motives  for  Eschatological  Preaching 

The  answer  is,  first  of  all,  that  the  proper  motive  for 
preaching  on  eschatology  is  not  just  the  demands  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  although  people  should  have  their  honest  questions 
answered.  Our  motive  for  preaching  on  eschatology  is  not  just 
the  tradition  of  our  particular  church,  although  we  ought  to 
preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God  as  the  group  to  which  we 
belong  presents  it.  The  motive  for  preaching  eschatology  is 
that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  Word  of  God,  for  in  this 
book  from  cover  to  cover  you  will  find  eschatology  emphasized. 

Go  back,  for  instance,  to  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  first  man 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  began  his  understanding  of  the  truth 
of  God  with  eschatology,  for  God  said  in  his  hearing  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent’s  head.  That  was 
future  to  the  moment  of  speaking,  future  to  the  situation  of 
the  man  affected,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  future  it  is  eschatolog¬ 
ical. 

Or,  we  come  down  much  farther  in  the  prophecy  of  the 
book.  You  will  find  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and 
the  rest  of  the  prophets,  declarations  of  what  God  was  going 
to  do.  He  predicted  that  the  Messiah  would  be  born,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  You  will  find,  of  course,  the 
prediction  of  the  restoration  of  the  nation,  after  it  had  been 
dispersed,  stripped,  scattered,  and  peeled.  That  is  eschatology. 

Or  come  to  the  New  Testament,  if  you  please,  and  you  will 
discover  that  there  is  scarcely  a  book  of  the  New  Testament 
which  does  not  contain  somewhere  in  it  an  eschatological  note. 
There  is,  of  course,  more  in  some  than  in  others.  Jt  is  obvious 
that  there  is  more  eschatology  in  1  Thessalonians  than  there  is 
in  Galatians.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  you  will  read  more  about 
the  Lord’s  coming  in  Revelation  than  you  do  in  2  John,  but 
nevertheless  in  all  these  books  of  the  Bible  there  is  an  emphasis 
on  the  future— on  what  God  is  going  to  do.  Eschatology  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Secondly,  eschatology  is  a  necessary  part  of  theology.  How 
are  we  going  to  have  a  rounded  theology  if  it  does  not  contain 
some  eschatological  teaching? 

Let’s  take  up  the  matter  of  our  personal  salvation.  That  is 
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immediate  for  us,  and  important.  I  suppose  most  of  us  attach 
it  chiefly  to  the  work  that  Christ  has  already  done  for  us,  or 
the  work  that  He  is  now  'doing  in  us.  We  would  agree  on  that, 
I  am  quite  sure.  But  if  your  salvation  stops  with  all  that,  then, 
to  follow  Paul’s  words,  “We  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.” 
For  we  expect  that  our  salvation  is  going  to  move  on  into  the 
future. 

Without  arguing  what  the  detail  will  be,  you  expect  that 
in  the  age  to  come  there  is  a  future  for  you.  You  will  be  drawn 
into  the  presence  of  Christ,  you  will  come  into  perfection  and 
His  will  for  you.  His  purpose  shall  be  completely  fulfilled  in 
your  life,  as  its  pattern  is  not  yet  completed.  That  being  the 
case,  you  cannot  have  a  complete  theology  without  an  escha¬ 
tology  in  it.  As  Paul  says  in  Romans,  “Now  is  our  salvation 
nearer  than  when  we  believed.”  How  can  it  be  nearer  unless 
there  is  still  some  of  it  yet  to  come?  So  then,  if  we  are  going 
to  preach  a  balanced  and  well-rounded  theology,  there  must  be 
an  eschatological  element. 

Again,  in  the  motive,  eschatology  is  a  necessary  part  of 
life.  Here  is  the  church  of  God.  However  you  look  upon  it,  it 
was  founded  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  brought  into 
being  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  has  been  preserved  down 
through  the  ages  by  the  good  providence  of  God’s  sovereignty. 
It  is  here,  with  all  of  its  failings,  with  all  of  its  weaknesses, 
with  all  of  its  apostasies,  still  a  present  institution.  Is  God 
through  with  it?  If  God  has  a  future  for  the  church,  then  there 
is  an  eschatology.  It  is  part  of  life.  If  you  believe  that  the 
church  of  God  is  going  on  to  a  triumphant  future,  if  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  even  the  remnant  of  that  church  is  going  to  be 
saved,  there  is  at  least  an  eschatology  for  the  remnant.  It  is 
part  of  the  life  that  we  live.  Some  of  you,  of  course,  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  doctrine  prevalent  in  one  or  two  cults  that  they 
are  the  144,000  mentioned  in  Revelation.  I’ve  often  wondered 
what  they  do  when  they  get  up  to  144,001.  How  do  they  figure 
what  happens  to  that  odd  one?  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  say  there  is  a  group  in  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tion  with  whom  they  identify  themselves.  It  is  a  part  of 
eschatology.  They  are  looking  forward ;  and  the  group  or  the 
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church  cannot  live  rationally  unless  it  holds  to  something  yet 
to  come,  some  destiny  yet  to  fulfill.  What  is  true  of  the  church 
is  true  of  the  individual.  You  and  I  realize  that  we  are  not 
yet  complete.  “Now  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in 
part” ;  our  knowledge  is  incomplete.  “Now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be” ;  our  life  is 
incomplete.  The  body  that  we  have  is  not  the  ultimate  body,  as 
Paul  points  out  clearly  in  1  Corinthians  15.  We  shall  be  differ¬ 
ent  ;  we  shall  have  another  body ;  therefore  our  physique  is  in¬ 
complete.  In  so  far  as  there  is  anything  incomplete  yet  to  be 
completed,  there  must  be  some  eschatology.  So  you  see,  by  all 
means  we  need  an  eschatology. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  another  aspect  of  it  too.  I  have  tried 
to  point  you  to  the  rational  motive  for  eschatology.  What  about 
the  emotional  motive?  “Oh,”  says  somebody,  “emotions  are 
such  unstable  things.  They  are  such  uncertain  things.  We 
ought  not  to  reason  from  emotions.”  Well,  the  Word  of  God 
does.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  1  Thessalonians,  Paul  is  writing 
to  a  group  of  Christian  people  who  have  experienced  the  first 
deaths  in  their  community  since  their  conversion.  Those  same 
deaths  have  shaken  their  thinking.  What  has  happened  to 
these  people  who  have  died?  Have  they  missed  some  blessing 
of  God?  Maybe  the  Lord  was  going  to  come,  but  at  least  these 
people  died  before  He  came.  What  has  happened  to  them?  Paul 
says :  “I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  that  ye 
sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.”  There  is  an 
emotional  quality  introduced.  If  our  emotional  life  is  to  be 
satisfied,  there  must  be  an  eschatology,  a  day  in  which  death 
will  be  reversed,  a  day  in  which  sin  will  be  undone,  a  day  in 
which  justice  will  be  vindicated,  a  day  in  which  God  will 
satisfy  the  hearts  of  His  people,  as  well  as  the  reason  of  His 
people.  There  is,  therefore,  ample  motive  for  preaching  a 
Biblical  eschatology. 

The  Content  of  Eschatology 

That  brings  us  to  the  next  question.  What  shall  be  the 
content  of  this  eschatology?  What  shall  we  preach?  I  think 
that  we  are  interested,  not  so  much  in  the  identification  of 
trivia  as  in  the  broad  and  necessary  plan  of  God.  God  in  His 
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Word  does  not,  as  He  gives  to  us  eschatological  visions  of  the 
future,  deal  with  inconsequential  things.  Mark  you,  I  did  not 
say  He  did  not  deal  with  little  things.  Sometimes  little  things 
are  highly  consequential.  But  He  does  not  deal  in  terms  of 
trivia.  To  spend  the  whole  evening  arguing  whether  X  may  or 
may  not  be  the  Antichrist  is  probably  unnecessary,  but  in 
how  many  instances  can  you  find  church  after  church  where 
nothing  is  known  about  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  where  little 
is  understood  concerning  God's  future  plans  for  His  people. 

Some  years  ago,  a  man  was  talking  with  me  and  was  telling 
me  how  he  and  his  wife  went  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
to  a  Bible  conference.  It  was  held  at  a  seaside  resort,  and 
they  drifted}  in  to  a  side  seat  one  evening  just  as  the  speaker 
was  beginning.  They  had  never  been  to  such  a  place  before  and 
they  felt  a  trifle  uncomfortable.  They  had  always  been  in  a 
rather  staid  and  proper  sort  of  church,  and  to  listen  to  a 
preacher  outdoors,  especially  when  they  sang  rather  rousing 
hymns,  was  a  bit  disconcerting.  Then  the  preacher  began  to 
discourse  on  the  Lord’s  coming.  I  was  not  there  and  I  did  not 
hear  what  he  said,  but  my  informant  said  to  me  that  when  the 
man  was  about  halfway  through,  he  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said :  ‘T  think  this  guy  is  nuts !  Let’s  get  out  of  here !”  Now 
why  that  reaction?  Because  he  had  never  before  in  his  life 
received  any  teaching  from  the  Scripture  on  eschatology,  and 
when  anybody  did  talk  about  it  he  thought  the  man  was  crazy. 
I  knew  that  man  long  enough  to  observe  that  the  time  came 
when  he  was  able  to  discuss  the  Lord’s  coming  with  some  in¬ 
telligence,  and  to  have  a  real  love  for  it.  What  made  the  differ¬ 
ence?  Just  some  good  teaching  from  the  Scripture.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  church  of  his  day  which  withheld  or 
ignored  the  truth  of  God  on  this  point. 

What  shall  we  teach,  then,  in  eschatology?  What  shall  be 
the  content?  Let’s  note  first  that  we  ought  to  teach  the  escha¬ 
tology  of  the  Word  of  God  as  it  relates  to  Christ.  His  work  is 
still  unfinished.  When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  left  this  earth  He 
had  finished  what  the  Father  had  given  Him  to  do  up  to  that 
point.  He  said  in  His  prayer  in  John  17,  “I  have  finished  the 
work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.”  At  the  same  time,  he 
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openly  declared  to  His  disciples  that  He  had  something  left  to 
complete.  You  say,  “That  sounds  inconsistent.”  Not  at  all.  He 
had  finished  what  God  had  given  Him  to  do  up  to  that  point, 
but  there  was  still  much  more  to  be  done.  He  said  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  for  instance,  that  He  would  send  to  them  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  would  reveal  to  them  the  truth.  “I  have  many 
things  to  say  to  you,”  He  said,  “but  you  cannot  bear  them 
now.”  When  and  how  would  He  say  them?  Through  the  voice 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  had  a  place  to  prepare  for  them,  as 
John  14  openly  declares.  “I  go,”  He  said,  “to  prepare  a  place 
for  you.  And  if  I  go  .  .  .  ,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you 
unto  myself.”  And  there  again  was  an  unfinished  work  which 
He  was  going  to  complete;  a  place  to  which  He  ultimately 
wished  to  take  them. 

There  is  unfinished  action.  Peter  turned  to  Jesus  on  the 
last  appearance  recorded  in  John,  and  said,  after  receiving 
his  own  commission,  “Lord,  what  shall  this  man  do?”  Jesus 
said,  “If  I  want  him  to  stay  here  until  I  return,  what  business 
is  that  of  yours?  You  come  and  follow  me.”  The  implication  is 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  a  task  for  Peter  and  for  the 
other  men  which  would  be  terminated  when  He  would  return. 
It  argues  for  further  action  on  His  part  with  reference  to  the 
earth.  Revelation  to  the  disciples,  a  place  in  which  He  should 
receive  the  disciples,  and  action  for  the  disciples  all  argue  for 
eschatology.  These  relate  to  Christ  and  these  we  should  preach. 

We  should  declare,  then,  from  the  pulpit,  that  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  will  be  complete  only  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  returns  and  is  revealed,  not  in  suffering  but  in  glory. 
We  should  preach  to  men  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  gone 
to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  that  He  has  a  destiny  for  His 
people,  a  rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  God.  We  should 
indicate  to  them  also  that  Christ  has  action  for  them  to  per¬ 
form,  and  He  expects  them  to  do  something  while  He  is  gone. 
That  relates  to  Christ. 

Now  let  us  look  at  eschatology  with  reference  to  the  be¬ 
liever.  We  said  a  minute  ago  that  salvation  is  still  unfinished. 
So  it  is.  But  what  is  unfinished?  If  you  would  take  the  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  that  deal  with  the  active  aspects  of 
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salvation,  you  will  find  that  every  one  of  them  has  a  relation 
to  the  Lord’s  coming.  “I  pray  God,”  says  Paul,  “that  your 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  may  be  sanctified.”  If  we  put  a 
period  there,  we  have  the  doctrine  of  sanctification,  don’t  we? 
But  the  period  isn’t  there.  It  says,  “at  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  Our  sanctification,  then,  is  tied  with  His  coming. 
What  about  the  goal  of  bodily  x)erfection?  “We  shall  not  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twin¬ 
kling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump :  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.”  The  physical  body,  then,  does  not  receive  its  per¬ 
fection  until  the  Lord  comes. 

What  about  the  fulfillment  of  life?  You  have  another  pas¬ 
sage,  similar  in  part,  in  Philippians  3,  where  Paul  speaks 
about  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  and  says,  “Our  citizenship 
is  in  heaven.”  That,  he  says,  is  the  place  where  we  really  be¬ 
long,  the  place  where  our  interests  really  lie,  but  he  says: 
“whence  also  we  wait  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 
who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it 
may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  his  glory,  according  to  the 
working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subject  all  things  unto 
himself.”  The  fulfillment  of  our  life,  the  outlook  of  our  citizen¬ 
ship,  is  in  His  coming. 

And  then  we  might  make  very  practical  the  fact  that  for 
the  believer  the  incentive  to  action  lies  in  eschatology.  In  1 
Corinthians  15,  at  the  very  end  of  the  chapter,  after  the 
magnificent  passage  of  the  resurrection,  Paul  says,  “Where¬ 
fore.”  Now  every  “wherefore”  is  like  the  god  Janus;  it  looks 
both  ways.  It  looks  backward  and  forward.  Looking  backward, 
it  is  grounded  on  these  facts  of  eschatology.  “Wherefore,  my 
beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labor 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.”  To  put  it  in  athletic  language, 
“Wherefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  considering  what  the  resur¬ 
rection  and  its  eschatology  means,  hold  that  line.  Play  the 
game  well,  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  The  work  of  the  Lord 
will  assure  you  of  results  because  God  has  a  future  for  you.” 
It  is  the  incentive  to  action  for  the  believer. 
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Again,  how  shall  we  preach  this  eschatology  with  reference 
to  the  world  around  us?  How  shall  its  content  be  examined? 
For  one  thing,  what  about  the  status  of  Israel?  Now  that’s  a 
live  question  today,  isn’t  it?  You  can  scarcely  pick  up  your 
newspaper  without  seeing  something  in  it  today  about  the 
state  and  the  status  of  Israel.  I  shall  not  dogmatize  on  this 
point  at  present.  All  I  will  say  is  this :  to  borrow  Paul’s  lan¬ 
guage,  God  hath  not  forsaken  his  people,  nor  has  he  forgotten 
them.  As  you  turn  to  the  book  of  Revelation  and  as  you  read 
the  passages  that  deal  with  the  unmistakable  future,  you  find 
that  Israel  and  the  church  both  appear  there  simultaneously. 
God  has  a  future  for  His  own  people.  As  we  watch  the  world 
around  us,  its  political  changes,  the  international  interweaving 
of  politics,  we  can  still  see  the  hand  of  God,  and  we  have  in 
eschatology  something  of  a  clue  that  God  has  given  us  for 
unraveling  the  future.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  can  come  up 
tomorrow  morning  with  a  text  which  will  determine  every¬ 
thing  that  will  happen  in  the  next  five  years  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Christian  is  the  only  man  that  I  know  who  can  read 
the  newspaper  today  with  any  sane  optimism. 

Again,  what  about  eschatology  as  relating  to  the  apostasy 
of  men  in  general?  What  about  moral  decline?  The  second 
chapter  of  2  Thessalonians  tells  us  plainly  that  there  will  be 
moral  decline,  that  there  will  be  a  great  apostasy,  and  that 
there  will  be  the  rise  of  the  man  of  sin.  We  may  see  in  this 
world  yet  a  greater,  stronger,  more  organized  power  of  evil 
than  we  have  ever  seen  before.  Yet  Jesus  said,  as  He  described 
the  signs  that  would  take  place,  *‘When  these  things  come  to 
I)ass,  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh.” 
We  can  preach  the  approach  of  a  definite  consummation. 
God  is  moving  toward  a  goal,  and  He  may  now  be  moving  fast. 

Method  of  Eschatological  Preaching 

The  third  thing,  beyond  the  content  of  the  eschatology  we 
preach,  is  the  method.  How  shall  we  preach  it?  For  one  thing, 
we  preach  it  not  as  a  hobby,  but  as  a  hope.  Now  frankly,  I 
don’t  know  of  many  better  hobbies.  Some  of  us  could  well  culti¬ 
vate  this  kind  of  hobby,  to  search  the  Scripture  for  what  it 
says,  and  to  attempt  to  understand  more  of  what  it  contains. 
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but  the  material  is  not  given  to  us  just  to  provide  intellectual 
diversion.  The  eschatological  content  of  the  Scripture  was 
given  to  us  to  confirm  our  hope,  so  that  we  might  have  produc¬ 
tive  lives,  and  lives  that  will  be  pleasing  to  the  Lord  when  He 
comes.  Use  the  hope  as  the  Scriptures  use  it.  Use  the  message 
as  the  Scriptures  use  it  to  engender  hope  in  people  who  are 
otherwise  hopeless. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the  thinking  of 
our  modern  day  is  the  increasing  pessimism  in  men  of  science. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  scientists  had  the  world  by  the  tail.  They 
were  going  to  invent  everything  to  make  life  pleasant,  com¬ 
fortable,  happy,  and  the  world  would  launch  out  into  a  Utopia 
on  wheels.  They  have  lost  that  feeling  in  recent  years.  It  wasn’t 
so  long  ago  that  one  scientist  told  us  that  the  midnight  hour 
of  the  human  race  was  only  about  three  minutes  away.  Why 
did  he  venture  such  a  gloomy  statement?  Because  he  suddenly 
came  to  the  realization  that  man’s  increasing  command  of  the 
powers  around  him  has  not  improved  man  spiritually,  and 
that  he  is  now  on  the  brink  of  being  able  to  commit  suicide  on 
a  wholesale  scale.  What  lies  ahead  of  us?  The  only  hope  we 
have  is  what  God  gives  us  in  this  book.  The  method  of  preach¬ 
ing  must  be  the  method  that  engenders  hope. 

The  second  thing  that  we  want  to  do,  that  the  Scriptures 
do,  is  to  show  the  completeness  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  center  of  eschatology.  We  are  not  looking 
for  something,  but  for  Somebody.  Our  hope  is  not  centered  in 
what  is  going  to  happen,  but  in  the  Man  who  is  going  to  appear. 
We  want,  therefore,  to  preach  Him,  and  as  we  preach  Him,  all 
the  events,  the  happenings,  and  the  promises  will  fall  into  their 
proper  place.  We  want,  too,  to  make  Christians  aware  of  their 
own  destiny.  “Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be:  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  him.’’  So  many  Christians  know 
nothing  of  the  promises  that  God  has  given  us.  So  many  have 
no  grasp  of  the  hope  that  is  latent  in  this  book.  We  want  to 
present  this  truth  in  a  way  that  will  make  them  aware  of 
their  destiny,  and  will  make  them  realize  that  they  are  living 
for  something. 
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Then,  again,  eschatology  ought  to  be  integrated  with  all 
Christian  doctrine.  It  is  not  a  fad,  to  be  exaggerated,  but  is  an 
integral  part  of  truth  to  be  given  its  proper  place.  A  proper 
emphasis  is  necessary ;  an  exaggerated  emphasis  may  lead  us 
astray.  Ignoring  this  truth  may  lead  to  darkness.  We  want  the 
emphasis  that  is  the  balanced  emphasis  of  the  Word  of  God. 
As  you  study  the  preachers  of  the  New  Testament,  you  will 
discover  that  the  eschatological  note  is  in  all  their  preaching, 
and  yet  it  does  not  dominate  all  their  preaching.  When  Paul 
stood  before  a  skeptical  audience  in  Athens,  and  made  his 
defense  before  the  learned  men  of  that  city,  he  introduced  an 
eschatology.  God  has  given  assurance  that  He  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  He  hath  ordained, 
and  has  given  that  assurance  by  raising  Him  from  the  dead. 
Paul  united  the  historic  fact  of  the  resurrection  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  eschatology  of  judgment;  he  had  both  in  balance.  We 
need  then,  to  integrate  this  with  our  Christian  doctrine  and  to 
bring  it  into  Christian  thinking.  If  our  thinking  has  not  in¬ 
cluded  the  eschatology  element,  we  have  missed  something.  If 
we  have  thought  about  nothing  else,  we  may  have  exaggerated 
it.  We  need  to  strike  the  proper  balance. 

Then,  last  of  all,  in  our  methods  we  want  to  employ  escha¬ 
tology  in  the  pulpit  to  stimulate  spiritual  life.  The  effect  ought 
to  be  on  personal  ethics.  If  you  believe  that  the  Lord  will 
come  at  any  time,  would  you  want  Him  to  find  you  where  you 
are  going  to  be  tomorrow  night,  or  doing  what  you  will  be 
doing  tomorrow,  or  thinking  what  you  perhaps  are  thinking 
now?  How  would  you  want  to  appear  in  His  presence?  The 
Lord’s  coming  ought  to  have  an  effect  on  our  ethics,  because 
the  Scriptures  say:  “Every  one  that  hath  hope  set  on  him 
[that  is,  on  Christ],  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure.” 

It  has  an  effect  on  the  personal  hope.  I  suspect  that  every 
pastor  here  has  had  the  mournful  opportunity  of  standing  at 
least  once  beside  an  open  grave,  and  committing  to  that  grave 
the  ashes  of  someone  dear  to  others  standing  there.  What  did 
you  have  to  say  to  them?  I  always  shudder  when  I  listen  to 
the  Episcopalian  burial  ceremony  which  says  “Earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,”  as  if  that  were  all.  It  isn’t.  We 
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are  not  looking  to  the  sod,  but  to  the  stars.  Our  hope  does  not 
lie  in  the  grave,  but  in  the  Lord.  The  effect  of  this  doctrine 
on  personal  hope  is  tremendous.  “If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died 
and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will 
God  bring  with  him.”  The  preaching  of  this  hope  is  to  stimu¬ 
late,  to  comfort,  and  to  strengthen  those  who  need  it. 

And  then,  of  course,  I  need  not  tell  you  this,  that  escha¬ 
tology  has  a  powerful  effect  on  missionary  endeavor.  The 
history  of  missions  for  the  last  fifty  years  will  demonstrate 
that  amply.  Among  the  most  aggressive  and  earnest  mission¬ 
aries  of  our  generation  and  the  preceding  generations  are 
those  who  were  stimulated  to  action  by  this  feeling  that  the 
Lord  is  coming,  and  they  wanted  to  be  ready  for  Him.  This 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  must  be  preached  as  a  witness  unto  all 
nations,  and  then,  says  the  Scripture,  shall  the  end  come.  Those 
are  the  words  of  Jesus.  If  we  want  His  coming,  if  we  look  for 
Him,  we  will  certainly  wish  to  carry  out  the  program  He 
Himself  has  inaugurated. 

Preach  it,  then,  to  stimulate  personal  ethics,  that  people 
may  live  cleaner  and  stronger  lives.  Preach  it  to  stimulate  per¬ 
sonal  hope  that  they  may  not  despair  in  the  face  of  death. 
Preach  it  to  arouse  missionary  endeavor,  for  if  the  Lord  is 
coming,  we  want  that  men  from  every  language  and  tongue 
shall  know  Him. 

What,  then,  shall  be  our  conclusion?  First,  eschatology 
certainly  has  a  legitimate  place  in  our  preaching.  Now  this 
does  not  mean  that  you  should  preach  thirteen  sermons  every 
quarter  on  some  aspect  of  eschatology,  but  it  does  mean 
that  we  who  are  preaching  should  inform  our  people  of  what 
God’s  truth  is,  and  we  should  know  it  ourselves.  We  cannot 
preach  what  we  do  not  know.  W'e  cannot  proclaim  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  what  we  do  not  believe.  Assuredly  we  should  study 
the  Word  of  God,  see  what  it  says,  absorb  it  into  our  lives,  and 
then  proclaim  it. 

Again,  we  conclude  that  this  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  total 
gospel.  The  gospel  of  Christ  is  incomplete  unless  we  conclude 
the  fact  of  His  return.  He  expected  it.  He  preached  it.  He 
promised  it  to  His  disciples.  Why  should  we  not  preach  it  too? 
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Last  of  all,  eschatology  is  helpful  in  the  personal  spiritual 
life.  We  can  grow  faster,  I  believe,  if  we  take  the  whole  counsel 
of  God  into  our  hearts  and  if  we  give  not  only  to  others  but  to 
ourselves  the  encouragement  that  comes  from  knowing  that 
we  labor  not  in  vain,  and  that  the  Lord  intercedes  for  hs  now 
and  will  return  for  us  some  day.  We  can  look  forward  in  this 
world  to  the  day  when  His  knowledge  shall  be  established,  and 
when  He  shall  reign  as  sovereign. 

Wheaton,  Illinois. 


Victory  Over  Indwelling  Sin  in 
Romans  Six 


By  Kenneth  S.  Wuest 

In  this  chapter  Paul  answers  two  questions  with  which 
he  was  often  confronted  as  he  preached  on  grace,  the  first 
having  to  do  with  habitual  sin  in  the  Christian  life  (present 
subjunctive,  v.  1),  the  second  with  infrequent,  occasional  acts 
of  sin  (aorist  subjunctive,  v.  15).  We  will  address  ourselves 
to  the  first  one. 

The  words  “What  shall  we  say  then?”  (A.V.)  take  the 
reader  back  to  5:20-21:  “Where  sin  abounded,  grace  super- 
abounded,  and  then  some  on  top  of  that,  in  order  that  as  sin 
reigned  as  a  king  in  the  sphere  of  death,  thus  also  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  grace  might  reign  as  king  through  righteousness, 
resulting  in  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  Paul’s 
hearer,  not  understanding  grace,  reacts  to  the  above  with  the 
question,  “Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?” 
“Sin”  here  is  preceded  by  the  article  in  the  Greek  text  which 
points  out  an  object  the  identity  of  which  is  defined  by  some 
previous  reference  made  to  it  in  the  context.  The  reference  is 
to  the  “sin”  of  5 :21  which  is  said  to  reign  as  a  king.  Here  sin 
is  personified  as  a  king  reigning,  sin  seen  here  not  in  the 
abstract  as  an  act  of  sin,  but  in  the  concrete,  as  indwelling 
sin,  hereafter  called  in  this  study,  the  sinful  nature.  This  is 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  Romans  six.  Where  the  word 
sin  is  found  as  a  noun  as  in  verses  1,  2,  6,  10,  11,  13,  14,  16, 
17,  18,  20,  22,  23,  reference  is  made  to  the  totally  depraved 
nature.  Paul  continues  his  discussion  in  chapter  seven  (“sin 
that  dwelleth  in  me”  v.  17). 

“Continue”  is  mend,  “to  remain,  stay,  dwell,  remain  in 
fellowship  with  someone.”  The  word  when  used  of  persons  in 
the  Gospels  speaks  of  fellowship,  communion,  friendship,  the 
relationship  of  a  guest  and  his  host.  “Mary  abode  with  her” 
(Luke  1:56);  the  Samaritans  begged  Jesus  “that  he  would 
tarry  with  them”  (John  4:40);  Jesus  said  to  Zacchaeus, 
“Today  I  must  abide  at  thy  house”  (Luke  19:5).  Paul  uses  it 
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here  in  the  present  subjunctive  which  always  speaks  of  con¬ 
tinuing  action.  The  question  thus  is :  “What  then  shall  we  say? 
Shall  we  habitually  continue  to  sustain  an  attitude  of  depend¬ 
ence  upon,  yieldedness  to,  and  cordiality  with  the  sinful  nature 
in  order  that  grace  may  abound?” 

Paul’s  answer  is  first,  an  emotional  one.  Using  the  optative 
of  wishing,  he  writes,  “May  such  a  thing  never  occur.”  Second, 
it  is  a  rational  one,  “How  shall  we  who  are  dead  to  sin,  live 
any  longer  therein?”  (A.V.).  The  word  “how”  is  pos;  “how 
is  it  possible.”  Paul  is  declaring  the  impossibility  of  a  saint 
sustaining  habitually  the  same  attitude  towards  the  sinful 
nature  that  he  did  before  he  was  saved.  “Are  dead”  is  aorist 
indicative,  referring  to  a  past  fact,  “died.”  Death  is  separation. 
The  prefixed  preposition  to  the  verb  (apo)  means  “off,  away 
from.”  The  case  which  follows  this  preposition  is  the  ablative, 
which  is  the  case  of  separation.  The  apostle  says  that  the 
believer  when  he  was  saved  died  off  to  the  sinful  nature.  That 
means  he  was  separated  from  it.  At  the  moment  of  entrance 
into  salvation,  God  performs  a  major  surgical  operation  in 
the  inner  spiritual  being  of  the  sinner,  cutting  him  loose  from 
the  sinful  nature,  yet  allowing  that  nature  to  remain  in  him 
until  his  death.  There  is  actually  a  disengagement  effected. 
The  translation  and  interpretation  are  as  follows:  “How  is  it 
possible  for  us,  such  persons  as  we  are,  who  have  been  sep¬ 
arated  once  for  all  from  the  sinful  nature,  any  longer  to  live 
in  the  sphere  of  its  grip?”  Here  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
victorious  life,  the  realization  that  we  are  set  free  from  the 
clutches  of  the  sinful  nature  with  the  ability  to  say  no  to  it, 
the  realization  that  we  have  the  same  power  over  this  fallen 
nature  that  we  have  over  our  radio.  We  can  snap  it  off  at  will 
and  in  an  instant.  It  has  no  more  control  over  us  than  that 
which  we  allow  it  to  have. 

Then  the  inspired  apostle  tells  his  reader  how  this  surgical 
operation  was  performed.  The  believer  was  baptized  into 
Christ,  and  thus  into  His  death.  The  separation  of  the  believ¬ 
ing  sinner  from  his  sinful  nature  is  an  act  of  God,  not  of  man. 
This  separation  is  the  result  of  this  baptism.  Therefore  this 
act  of  baptism  which  resulted  in  the  believer  being  united  to 
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Christ  in  His  death — a  death  that  occurred  almost  two  millen¬ 
niums  ago,  bringing  to  pass  the  separation — must  have  been 
a  supernatural  baptism.  The  word  baptize  is  the  translitera¬ 
tion,  not  the  translation  of  the  Greek  word,  which  latter  means 
“to  dip  into,”  thus  “to  place  into.”  Paul  therefore  writes :  “Do 
you  not  know  that  all  we  who  were  placed  in  Christ  Jesus,  into 
His  death  were  introduced?”  The  reference  is  to  the  act  of 
God  the  Holy  Spirit  placing  in  Christ  at  the  cross  all  sinners 
who  were  in  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  selected  for  salvation, 
this,  in  order  that  they  might  share  His  death  to  the  end  that 
when  they  believe  there  might  be  a  separation  effected  between 
the  believing  sinner  and  indwelling  sin. 

But  not  only  is  the  saint  delivered  from  the  power  of  the 
sinful  nature.  He  is  made  the  recipient  of  the  divine  nature. 
Paul  states :  “We  therefore  were  entombed  with  Him  through 
this  being  placed  in  His  death,  in  order  that  in  the  same 
manner  as  there  was  raised  up  Christ  out  from  among  those 
who  are  dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father,  thus  also  we 
by  means  of  a  new  life  imparted  may  order  our  behavior.” 
Death  with  Christ  results  in  the  believer  being  delivered  from 
the  power  of  the  sinful  nature.  Resurrection  with  Him  results 
in  his  being  given  a  new  nature.  The  believer  as  a  child  of 
God  has  a  divine  nature.  However,  he  has  two  natures  in  him, 
the  sinful  and  the  divine.  The  former,  the  result  of  Adam’s 
fall,  is  not  his  nature  after  he  is  saved.  The  latter  is  his  nature 
as  a  saint,  the  result  of  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  former  energized  him  before  salvation  to  acts  of 
sin.  The  latter  is  there  to  provide  spiritual  energy  both  for  the 
willing  and  the  doing  of  God’s  will.  The  former,  because  of 
the  checks  and  balances  of  God’s  salvation,  is  not  able  to 
exercise  habitual  control  over  the  saint,  and  has  control  only 
when  yielded  to.  The  latter,  when  the  saint  has  arrived  at 
victorious  living,  exercises  control  moment  by  moment. 

In  the  first  four  verses  Paul  has  presented  two  major  facts, 
the  believer’s  separation  from  indwelling  sin  and  the  imparta- 
tion  of  the  divine  nature.  These  facts  are  accomplished  through 
his  union  with  Christ  in  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  make 
impossible  a  life  of  habitual  sin.  The  apostle  has  answered 
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the  man’s  question,  showing  such  a  life  to  be  a  mechanically 
spiritual  impossibility.  In  verses  5-10  he  answers  it  again 
in  a  different  presentation.  The  contents  of  these  verses  are 
the  expert  teacher’s  “in  other  words,’’  his  effort  to  make 
absolutely  clear  what  he  is  teaching. 

In  verse  5  Paul  declares:  “For  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  those  who  have  become  permanently  united  with  Him 
with  respect  to  the  likeness  of  His  death,  certainly  also  we 
shall  be  those  who  as  a  logical  result  have  become  permanently 
united  with  Him  with  respect  to  the  likeness  of  His  resurrec¬ 
tion.’’  Here  he  picks  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  verses  3  and  4  in  order  to  elaborate  upon  the  truth 
of  verses  2  and  4.  He  then  says  (A.V.),  “Our  old  man  is 
crucified  with  him.’’  “Man’’  is  not  aner,  a  male  individual, 
but  anthropos,  the  generic  term  for  mankind,  referring  here 
to  the  individual  self  whether  male  or  female.  “Old’’  is  not 
archaios,  “old  in  point  of  time,’’  but  paiaios,  “old  in  point 
of  use,  outmoded,  antique,  worthless,  decrepit,  worn-out.’’ 
Paul  makes  the  statement:  “Our  old,  decrepit,  worthless, 
worn-out  self  [that  person  we  were  before  salvation,  domi¬ 
nated,  body,  soul,  and  spirit  by  the  sinful  nature]  was 
crucified  with  Him.’’  This  was  brought  to  pass  in  order  that 
“the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed.’’  “Body’’  is  soma,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  physical  body  of  the  unsaved  person.  “Sin’’  is  in 
the  genitive  case,  here  the  genitive  of  possession,  the  body 
possessed  or  dominated  by  the  sinful  nature.  “Destroyed” 
is  katarged,  “to  make  ineffective,  to  render  inoperative.” 

Paul  states :  “Knowing  this,  that  our  old,  decrepit,  worth¬ 
less,  worn-out  self  was  crucified  with  Him  in  order  that  the 
‘physical’  body  [which  before  salvation  was]  dominated  by 
the  sinful  nature  might  be  rendered  inoperative  [in  that 
respect].”  The  purpose  of  this  was  “that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin.”  The  words  “should  not”  of  the  A.V. 
impose  an  obligation  upon  the  believer.  But  Paul  is  presenting 
the  mechanics  of  the  victorious  life  here.  He  waits  for  ethics 
until  he  comes  to  chapters  12-16.  Here  the  apostle  declares: 
“with  the  result  that  no  longer  are  we  rendering  a  slave’s 
habitual  obedience  to  the  sinful  nature.”  He  explains  the 
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actuality  of  this  wonderful  truth  in  the  words :  ‘Tor  the  one 
who  died  once  for  all  stands  in  the  position  of  a  permanent 
relationship  of  freedom  from  the  sinful  nature.”’  That  is, 
God  has  separated  us  once  for  all  by  one  stroke  of  His 
surgical  knife  from  the  sinful  nature,  and  says  to  the  believer : 
‘‘Now,  maintain  that  position  of  freedom  moment  by  moment, 
and  do  not  allow  yourself  to  become  entangled  in  the  tentacles 
of  the  sinful  nature  any  more.” 

After  presenting  the  fact  of  our  identification  with  Christ 
in  His  death  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  permanent 
cleavage  between  the  believer  and  the  sinful  nature  (w.  6-7), 
Paul  speaks  of  the  other  aspect  of  our  inward  salvation,  the 
impartation  of  the  divine  nature  (vv.  8-10).  He  writes:  ‘‘Now, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  died  once  for  all  with  Christ, 
we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  by  means  of  Him,  knowing 
that  Christ,  having  been  raised  up  from  among  those  who 
are  dead,  no  longer  dies.  Death  over  Him  no  longer  exercises 
lordship.  For  the  death  He  died,  He  died  with  respect  to 
our  sinful  nature  once  for  all.  But  the  life  He  lives,  He 
lives  with  respect  to  God.” 

The  words  of  the  A.V.,  ‘‘We  shall  also  live  with  him,” 
speak  of  relationship,  fellowship.  Paul  is  writing  in  a  context 
of  the  mechanics  of  the  victorious  life,  explaining  the  ‘‘how” 
of  living  that  life.  The  pronoun  is  in  the  instrumental  case, 
the  instrumental  of  means  where  the  second  person  is  the 
instrument  whereby  the  fellowship  is  consummated.  But  the 
fellowship  here  is  not  one  of  companionship  but  of  joint- 
participation.  The  believer  participates  in  the  life  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  is.  He  is  his  life.  He  derives  his  spiritual  existence 
from  Him. 

Paul  says  of  our  Lord,  ‘‘He  died  with  respect  to  our  sinful 
nature.”  There  are  two  aspects  of  the  death  of  our  Lord.  He 
died  in  relation  to  our  acts  of  sin,  paying  their  penalty.  This 
is  dealt  with  in  Romans  3:21 — 5:11  where  the  subject  of 
justification  by  faith  is  presented.  In  Romans  six  Paul  is 
dealing  with  sanctification.  Here  our  Lord  is  seen  to  die  with 
respect  to  our  sinful  nature  in  that  His  death  effected  the 
separation  of  the  believer  from  that  sinful  nature.  Thus  the 
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blood  of  our  Lord  is  in  the  words  of  the  hymn  writer  “the 
double  cure”  which  saves  from  wrath;  this  is  justification, 
and  makes  us  pure;  this  is  sanctification. 

In  verses  11-13  Paul  moves  on  to  another  analytical  unit 
of  thought.  In  verses  1-10  he  deals  with  the  inner  spiritual 
machinery  of  the  victorious  life,  namely,  the  power  of  in¬ 
dwelling  sin  broken  and  the  divine  nature  imparted.  In  verses 
11-13  he  gives  instruction  in  the  care  and  operation  of  this 
machinery.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  an  automobile  where  the 
motor  works  best  only  when  it  is  regularly  serviced,  so  this 
spiritual  machinery  in  the  inner  being  of  the  believer  operates 
most  efficiently  only  when  the  saint  obeys  the  directions  found 
in  these  verses. 

In  the  living  of  his  Christian  life  the  believer  is  to  reckon 
upon  the  fact  that  he  has  been  separated  from  the  indwelling 
sinful  nature  (dead  unto  sin),  and  that  the  divine  nature 
has  been  inplanted  (alive  unto  God).  “Reckon”  is  logizomai, 
“to  calculate,  take  into  account.”  The  fact  that  he  takes  into 
account  the  change  God  wrought  in  his  inner  being  when 
He  saved  him  does  not  make  it  so,  but  his  act  of  reckoning 
puts  into  operation  the  machinery  which  gives  him  victory 
over  sin  and  enables  him  to  live  a  life  pleasing  to  God.  When 
the  saint  counts  upon  the  fact  that  the  power  of  indwelling 
sin  is  broken  he  will  refuse  to  obey  it  and  will  fulfill  Paul's 
admonition :  “Thus,  also,  as  for  you,  you  be  constantly  count¬ 
ing  upon  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  you  are  those  who 
have  been  separated  from  the  sinful  nature,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  you  are  living  ones  with  respect  to  God. 
Stop  therefore  allowing  the  sinful  nature  to  reign  as  king 
in  your  mortal  body  with  a  view  to  obeying  it  [the  body] 
in  its  passionate  cravings.  Moreover,  stop  putting  your 
members  at  the  disposal  of  the  sinful  nature  as  weapons 
of  unrighteousness.”  And  when  he  takes  into  account  the 
fact  of  the  indwelling  divine  nature,  he  will  obey  the  apostle’s 
exhortation ;  “By  a  once-for-all  act  and  at  once,  put  yourselves 
at  the  disposal  of  God  as  those  who  are  actively  alive  out  from 
among  the  dead,  and  put  your  members  as  weapons  of 
righteousness  at  the  disposal  of  God.”  Then  when  he  has 
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done  all  that,  he  has  God’s  promise:  “The  sinful  nature  will 
not  exercise  lordship  over  you,  for  you  are  not  under  law  but 
under  grace.” 

Paul  has  answered  the  man’s  first  question,  “Shall  we 
habitually  continue  to  sustain  an  attitude  of  dependence  upon, 
yieldedness  to,  and  cordiality  with  the  sinful  nature  in  order 
that  grace  may  abound?”  by  showing  the  mechanical  impos¬ 
sibility  of  habitually  sinning  in  the  case  of  a  Christian  as 
he  did  before  he  was  saved.  The  same  individual  now  responds 
with  another  question,  “What  then?  shall  we  sin,  because  we 
are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace?”  (A.V.).  Here  Paul 
uses  the  aorist  subjunctive,  whereas  in  the  first  question  he 
used  the  present  subjunctive.  The  latter  construction  speaks 
of  continuous  action,  the  former,  merely  of  the  fact  of  the 
action.  The  question  is:  “What  then?  Shall  we  sin  occasionally 
because  we  are  not  under  law  but  under  grace?”  Paul’s  hearer 
says  in  effect :  “Since  grace  makes  it  impossible  for  a  Christian 
to  sin  habitually,  may  we  provide  for  a  life  of  occasional, 
spasmodic,  infrequent  acts  of  sin  since  we  are  not  under 
law  which  is  unyielding  and  firm  and  which  takes  its  every 
pound  of  fiesh,  but  under  grace  which  is  tolerant  and  mild?” 

Paul  answers:  “Do  you  not  know  that  to  whom  you  put 
yourselves  at  the  disposal  of  as  slaves  resulting  in  obedience, 
slaves  you  are  to  whom  you  render  habitual  obedience,  whether 
slaves  of  the  sinful  nature  resulting  in  death,  or  obedient 
slaves  [of  Christ]  resulting  in  righteousness?  But  God  be 
thanked  that  [whereas]  you  were  slaves  of  the  sinful  nature, 
you  obeyed  out  from  the  heart  as  a  source  a  type  of  teaching 
into  which  you  were  handed  over.  And  having  been  set  free 
once  for  all  from  the  sinful  nature,  you  were  constituted 
slaves  of  righteousness.  For  just  as  you  placed  your  members 
as  slaves  at  the  disposal  of  uncleanness  and  lawlessness  result¬ 
ing  in  lawlessness,  thus  now  place  your  members  as  slaves 
at  the  disposal  of  righteousness  resulting  in  holiness.  For, 
when  you  were  slaves  of  the  sinful  nature,  you  were  those 
who  were  free  with  respect  to  righteousness.” 

Paul’s  argument  is  based  on  the  Greek  word  doulos  which 
is  rendered  “servant”  by  the  A.V.,  an  English  word  which 
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totally  obscures  the  logic  the  apostle  presents.  Doulos  speaks 
of  one  whose  will  is  swallowed  up  in  the  will  of  another.  Paul 
says  in  effect:  “Do  you  think  that  a  believer,  one  whose  will 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  sweet  will  of  God,  would  live  a  life 
of  planned,  occasional  sin?”  Doulos  speaks  of  one  who  serves 
another  to  the  disregard  of  his  own  interests.  The  apostle 
again  argues:  “A  Christian  who  is  one  who  serves  the  Lord 
Jesus  with  the  thought  of  the  glory  of  his  Lord  and  not  of 
his  own  interest,  surely  will  not  live  a  life  of  planned,  occa¬ 
sional  sin.”  Doulos  speaks  of  one  who  is  born  into  the  condition 
of  slavery  and  by  nature  serves  his  master.  Again  Paul  argues 
that  since  a  Christian  by  nature  serves  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  will 
surely  follow  the  dictates  of  his  divine  nature  and  not  live 
a  life  of  planned  occasional  acts  of  sin.  The  saint  has  changed 
masters  because  he  has  changed  natures.  In  his  unsaved 
condition  he  served  the  devil  because  his  totally  depraved 
nature  impelled  him  to  do  so.  In  his  saved  state  he  serves  the 
Lord  Jesus  because  his  new  nature  received  in  regeneration 
impels  him  to  do  so. 

The  apostle  concludes  his  presentation  of  God’s  prescribed 
method  of  obtaining  victory  over  indwelling  sin  with  the 
words:  “Therefore,  what  fruit  were  you  having  then,  upon 
the  basis  of  which  things  now  you  are  ashamed?  For  the 
consummation  of  these  things  is  death.  But  now,  having  been 
set  free  from  the  sinful  nature  and  having  been  made  bond- 
slaves  of  God,  you  are  having  your  fruit  resulting  in  holi¬ 
ness,  and  the  consummation,  life  eternal.  For  the  subsistence 
pay  which  the  sinful  nature  doles  out  is  death.  But  the  free 
gift  of  God  is  life  eternal  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.” 
Wheaton,  Illinois 


The  Power  of  the  Word 


By  Henry  M.  Morris 
Christians  often  speak,  and  rightly  so,  of  the  power  of  the 
Word  of  God,  thinking  of  such  a  text  as  Hebrews  4:12:  “For 
the  word  of  God  is  quick  [i.e.,  “living”],  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  divid¬ 
ing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow, 
and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.” 
There  are  numerous  illustrations  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  life 
of  every  soul-winning  Christian,  of  the  power  of  the  Word  of 
God  to  convict  and  to  illumine  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  lost 
man  and  to  bring  him  to  Christ. 

The  Power  and  Word  of  God 
But  it  is  not  often  realized  how  intimately  associated  is 
the  concept  of  the  power  of  God,  not  only  in  the  spiritual  sense 
but  even  in  the  physical  realm,  with  the  Word  of  God.  Of 
course,  the  term  “the  word  of  God”  is  used  in  more  than  one 
sense  in  Scripture.  It  is  used  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  the 
written  Word.  It  is  also  used  to  refer  to  any  form  of  communi¬ 
cation  from  God  to  man,  whereby  God  reveals  Himself  to 
man,  whether  by  an  audible  voice,  by  vision,  through  con¬ 
science,  or  even  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  And  it  is  one  of 
the  great  titles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  as  the  living 
Word  of  God,  the  One  through  whom  God  has  been  most  clearly 
and  completely  revealed  to  man,  in  all  the  perfection  of  His 
holiness  and  the  infinite  depths  of  His  love.  But  wherever  the 
term  is  used,  it  brings  to  view  in  some  way  the  fact  that  God  is 
speaking  and  making  Himself  known  in  man’s  experience. 

The  Word  of  His  power.  In  Hebrews  1 :3,  we  have  a  striking 
intimation  that  God’s  Word  is  associated  with  physical  power. 
The  first  two  verses  of  Hebrews  brings  to  view  the  written 
Word:  “God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets  [and  the 
living  Word],  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son.” 

Then  the  tremendous  assertion  is  made  not  only  that  the 
Son,  the  living  Word,  “made  the  worlds,”  but  also  that  He  is 
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“upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,”  that  is,  that 
all  the  matter  and  physical  phenomena  of  the  universe  are 
being  sustained  by  “the  word  of  his  power.” 

The  striking  implications  of  this  verse  could  only  have  been 
understood  (and  then  only  in  very  slight  degree)  in  recent 
decades,  when  it  has  been  discovered  that  everything  in  the 
physical  universe  is  basically  and  fundamentally  energy.  All 
phenomena  that  affect  the  senses  —  such  as  light,  sound,  heat, 
etc.,  as  well  as  matter  itself  —  are  merely  different  forms  of 
energy.  Einstein  formulated  the  equation  that  describes  the 
equivalence  of  modern  matter  and  energy  which,  as  is  well 
known,  has  served  as  the  basis  of  modern  revolutionary  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy.  Matter,  composed  of 
molecules,  atoms,  electrons,  protons,  neutrons,  and  numerous 
other  submicroscopic  particles,  is  now  known  to  be  nothing 
really  substantial  at  all  but  composed  fundamentally  of  tre¬ 
mendous  energy.  When  some  of  this  energy  is  released,  either 
through  nuclear  fission  or  thermonuclear  fusion,  the  physical 
effects  are  also  tremendous.  The  still  mysterious  “binding 
energy,”  that  holds  the  atom  together  normally,  in  opposition 
to  the  tremendous  forces  that  are  always  acting  to  disinte¬ 
grate  it,  is  apparently  somehow  related  to  the  primal  and  basic 
energy  of  creation. 

Energy  can  manifest  its  presence  in  different  phenomena, 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  velocities  of  the  motions  which 
embody  it.  Whether  it  appears  as  matter,  or  as  light,  heat,  etc., 
is  governed  by  the  particular  motions  that  occur,  and  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  energy  without  some  form  of  motion  reveal¬ 
ing  it,  so  to  speak. 

And  the  Scripture  quoted  above  apparently  says  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ultimate  Source  of  the  infinite  power 
(or  energy)  which,  revealing  itself  through  its  outworking 
(the  Word),  is  the  agency  by  which  all  the  physical  universe  is 
“upheld.”  Here  is  the  modern  discovery  of  the  equivalence  of 
matter  and  energy,  expressed  1900  years  ago,  and  further 
teaching  that  it  is  the  living  Word  of  God  which  supplies  the 
power  for  keeping  the  matter  of  the  universe  from  disinte- 
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grating,  and  for  enabling  it  to  manifest  all  the  multitudinous 
physical  phenomena  that  constitute  God’s  creation. 

Power  in  the  Scriptures.  There  are  several  different  Greek 
words  which  are  translated  in  the  New  Testament  by  our  Eng¬ 
lish  word  power,  and  they  each  give  a  slightly  different  shade 
of  meaning,  but  all  are  legitimately  included  under  our  concept 
of  power.  And  it  is  significant  that  each  word  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  Word  of  God. 

For  example,  one  of  the  words  is  the  Greek  exousia,  mean¬ 
ing  “authority.”  This  is  the  word  used  by  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
Matthew  28:18  when  He  said:  “All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.”  This  is  the  word  also  which  is  used  in 
Luke  4 :32  which  says  that  “.  . .  his  word  was  with  power.” 

Another  Greek  word  frequently  translated  power  is  duna- 
mis,  from  which  we  derive  our  English  word  dynamic,  and 
which  means  strength  or  might.  This  word  is  found  in  Hebrews 
1 :3 :  “.  .  .  .  the  word  of  his  power,”  and  also,  for  example,  in 
Matthew  22:29,  where  the  “scriptures”  and  “the  power  of 
God”  are  placed  in  apposition. 

Still  another  very  interesting  Greek  word  is  energes,  which 
is  the  very  word  from  which  we  derive  our  English  word 
energy.  This  word  is  used  in  Hebrews  4:12,  where  the  Word  of 
God  is  said  to  be  “quick  and  powerful.”  The  meaning  in  this 
verse  is  that  the  Word  of  God  is  full  of  energy ;  it  is  energizing; 
it  produces  work  resulting  from  the  energy  contained  therein. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  which  is  most  frequently 
translated  power  is  the  Hebrew  koach.  In  Psalm  29,  the  great 
“Psalm  of  the  Voice  of  the  Lord”  (and,  therefore,  the  psalm 
of  the  Word  of  God),  verse  4  states:  “The  voice  of  the  Lord  is 
powerful;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty.” 

God’s  Word,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  filled  with  power,  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  by  each  of  the  major 
words  which  are  used  to  convey  the  different  connotations  of 
the  concept  of  power. 

Power  In  Modern  Science 

Modem  technical  concept  of  energy  and  power.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  power  or  energy  is  extremely  important  in  modern 
science  and  technology,  and  it  is  striking  to  note  how  our  tech- 
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nical  meaning  of  these  terms  is  so  similar  to  their  meaning  as 
given  in  Scripture.  Energy  is  not  a  substance  but  is  a  concept 
meaning  that  property  of  matter  or  phenomena  which  has  the 
capacity  of  performing  useful  work,  in  the  moving  of  forces 
through  distances  —  in  '‘making  the  wheels  go  around.”  In 
fact,  the  term  work  is  practically  equivalent  to  energy,  each 
amount  of  work  done  being  numerically  equal  to  the  energy 
expended  in  doing  the  work. 

Power  is  a  similar  concept,  being  the  rate  or  speed  with 
which  the  energy  is  used  or  the  work  is  performed.  Our  famil¬ 
iar  unit  of  horsepower,  for  example,  represents  550  foot¬ 
pounds  of  energy  being  used  up  each  second.  (A  foot-pound  is 
the  amount  of  work  required  to  lift  a  one-pound  weight  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  foot.) 

This  concept  of  energy  is  of  absolutely  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  in  all  of  the  great  modem  advances  in  science  and  engi¬ 
neering  which  have  contributed  so  immensely  to  modern  civi¬ 
lization.  R.  B.  Lindsay,  Professor  of  Physics,  Director  of  the 
Ultrasonics  Laboratory,  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at 
Brown  University,  says  in  a  recent  article:  “Of  all  unifying 
concepts  in  the  whole  field  of  physical  science,  that  of  energy 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  significant  and  useful.  Not  only  has 
it  played  a  major  role  in  the  development  of  science,  but,  by 
common  consent,  it  is  the  physical  concept  which  has  had  and 
still  has  the  widest  infiuence  on  human  life  in  all  its  aspects.”' 

The  importance  of  this  concept  of  power  and  energy  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  most  generally  accepted  definition  of  engi¬ 
neering  (by  engineers,  at  least)  is  that  it  is  the  “art  and 
science  by  which  the  properties  of  matter  and  sources  of 
power  in  nature  are  made  useful  to  man  in  structures,  ma¬ 
chines  and  manufactured  products.”  This  study  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  matter  (and  matter  is  now  itself  a  “source  of  power”) 
and  the  sources  of  power  has  resulted  in  a  fiftyfold  increase  in 
per  capita  power  in  our  country  in  the  past  fifty  years.  That 
is,  each  individual  person  can  now,  on  the  average,  accomplish 
fifty  times  as  much  work  today  as  one  could  fifty  years  ago, 

‘R.  B.  Lindsay,  “Concept  of  Energy  in  Mechanics,”  Scientific  Monthly, 
October,  1957,  p.  188. 
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by  means  of  machines  and  methods  developed  by  aid  of  the 
energy  concept,  and  this  of  course  is  the  reason  for  our  modern 
high  standard  of  living. 

The  two  energy  laws.  This  powerful  scientific  concept  of 
energy  is  embodied  in  two  great  laws,  which  are  the  two  most 
basic,  universal,  and  important  laws  of  all  science.  They  are 
known  as  the  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics.  This 
name  arises  from  the  fact  that,  historically,  they  were  first 
discovered  and  proved  in  the  study  of  thermodynamics,  the 
science  of  heat  power,  but  their  applicability  has  since  been 
proved  to  extend  to  literally  every  branch  of  human  scientific 
knowledge.  The  great  Harvard  physicist,  P.  W.  Bridgman, 
says,  for  example:  “The  two  laws  of  thermodynamics  are,  I 
suppose,  accepted  by  physicists  as  perhaps  the  most  secure 
generalizations  from  experience  that  we  have.  The  physicist 
does  not  hestitate  to  apply  the  two  laws  to  any  concrete  phys¬ 
ical  situation  in  the  confidence  that  nature  will  not  let  him 
down.”* 

Probably  all  of  the  basic  formulas  and  methods  in  every 
branch  of  science  and  engineering  are  ultimately  either  based 
on,  or  intimately  related  to,  these  two  great  principles. 

The  law  of  energy  conservation.  The  first  law  of  thermo¬ 
dynamics  is  also  known  as  the  law  of  energy  conservation  and 
states  that  although  energy  can  change  forms  it  cannot  be 
either  created  or  destroyed  and  therefore  the  sum  total  of 
energy  remains  constant.  Energy  can  appear  in  many  forms, 
including  light,  heat,  sound,  pressure,  electricity,  chemical  en¬ 
ergy,  mechanical  energy,  nuclear  energy,  etc.,  and  all  of  these 
are,  under  the  proper  conditions,  interchangeable.  Numerical 
conversion  factors  are  known,  in  most  cases,  to  express  the 
transformation  of  energy  from  one  form  into  another.  And  it 
is  significant  that  all  real  processes  in  nature,  as  well  as  those 
invented  by  man,  necessarily  involve  the  utilization  and  trans¬ 
formation  of  energy,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  involved 
in  the  processes. 

But  as  these  interchanges  take  place,  this  law  insists  that 

*P.  VV.  Bridgman,  “Reflections  on  Thermodynamics,”  American  Scientist, 
October,  1953,  p.  549. 
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the  total  amount  of  energy  put  into  the  system  must  equal  the 
total  taken  out.  None  of  it  is  destroyed,  nor  is  any  new  energy 
created  in  the  process.  This  is  true  in  any  small  system  or 
process  and  must  therefore  be  true  for  any  combination  of 
such  systems,  and  is  true  for  the  universe  as  a  whole.  There¬ 
fore,  no  energy  is  now  being  created  or  destroyed  anywhere 
in  the  universe,  so  far  as  science  can  know.  And  since  matter 
itself  is  merely  one  form  of  energy,  this  means  that  creation 
is  not  taking  place  now  at  all. 

This  in  turn  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  when  energy  was 
originally  created  the  processes  of  creation  must  have  been 
entirely  different  than  those  now  being  observed  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  that,  therefore,  the  creation  itself  cannot  be  studied 
at  all  by  means  of  modern  science ;  revelation  is  required. 

And  this  is,  of  course,  the  testimony  of  the  account  of  crea¬ 
tion  in  Scripture.  After  describing  the  events  and  sequence  of 
creation  during  the  six  days,  the  writer  strongly  emphasizes 
that  the  work  of  creation  thereupon  stopped:  “Thus  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  are  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them. 
And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had 
made;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work 
which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
sanctified  it :  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work 
which  he  had  made”  (Gen.  2:1-3). 

This  is  the  modern  principle  of  energy  conservation  (per¬ 
haps,  in  view  of  the  equivalence  of  work  and  energy,  it  would 
even  be  legitimate  to  paraphrase  the  above  as  “God  rested 
from  all  his  energy  which  he  had  made”),  expressed  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  written  Word  of  God.  This  is  another  of 
the  many  principles  and  facts  of  modern  science  contained  in 
Scripture.  It  is  also  taught  in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  Heb. 
4:3,  10). 

Law  of  energy  deterioration.  The  second  law  of  thermo¬ 
dynamics  states  that  in  any  real  process  or  system  in  which 
energy  is  being  transformed  into  other  forms,  at  least  some  of 
it  is  transformed  into  heat  energy  which  cannot  be  converted 
back  into  other  useful  forms.  That  is,  although  none  of  the 
energy  is  destroyed,  some  of  it  deteriorates  and  becomes  less 
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useful  and  available  for  work  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  process.  In  a  more  general  sense,  this  law  expresses  the 
fact  that  in  any  closed  system  there  must  always  be  a  decrease 
of  order  or  organization,  unless  external  energy  or  intelligence 
is  applied  to  counteract  this  trend. 

Again,  since  the  universe  as  a  whole  can  be  considered  as 
an  aggregation  of  finite  systems,  this  law  implies  that  there  is 
a  continual  decrease  of  useful  energy  for  performing  the  work 
of  running  the  universe  or,  in  other  terms,  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  increase  of  disorder  in  the  universe.  The  universe  is 
therefore  growing  old,  wearing  out,  running  down,  due  ulti¬ 
mately  to  bum  itself  out  when  all  of  its  useful  energy  is  con¬ 
verted  to  unavailable  heat  energy  and  the  entire  universe 
reaches  a  constant,  uniform,  low  temperature,  and  ceases  all 
its  motions.  At  least,  this  is  the  implication  of  this  second  law 
of  thermodynamics,  unless  God  somehow  intervenes  before  the 
deterioration  is  complete. 

But  all  of  this  is  also  taught  in  Scripture,  and  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  curse  of  God  on  His  creation,  pronounced 
as  a  result  of  man’s  sin.  Decay  and  even  death  itself  are  mani¬ 
festations  in  biological  principles  of  this  energy  deterioration 
principle.  The  Scriptures  teach  the  physical  aging  and  death 
of  the  universe,  the  decay  principle  in  life  processes,  etc.,  and 
also  teach  of  course  that  God,  who  established  this  condition,  is 
not  Himself  subject  to  it,  and  that  in  His  own  time  He  will  in¬ 
tervene  to  set  it  aside,  remove  the  curse,  and  create  a  new 
universe  in  which  there  is  no  deterioration,  decay,  and  death. 
For  example,  the  writer  of  Hebrews  states  in  quoting  Psalm 
102 :  “And,  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  earth;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine 
hands;  they  shall  perish;  but  thou  remainest;  and  they  shall 
wax  old  as  doth  a  garment;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold 
them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed:  but  thou  art  the  same, 
and  thy  years  shall  not  fail’’  (Heb.  1:10-12). 

The  ApK)stle  Paul  says  in  the  classic  eighth  chapter  of 
Romans:  “For  the  creation  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not 
willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same 
in  hope,  because  the  creation  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
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bondage  of  corruption  [lit.,  “decay”]  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now”  (Rom. 
8:20-22). 

This  law,  as  well  as  teaching  the  necessity  of  future  inter¬ 
vention  by  God  if  the  world  is  to  be  spared  complete  deteriora¬ 
tion,  also  proves  the  fact  of  creation.  If  the  world  is  now  grow¬ 
ing  old,  it  must  once  have  been  young;  if  it  is  wearing  out,  it 
once  was  new;  before  it  could  run  down,  it  must  have  first 
been  “wound  up.” 

Analogies  between  Science  and  Scripture 

Analogy  of  the  Word  and  physical  power.  In  view  of  the 
close  Biblical  connection  between  the  concepts  of  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  power  of  God,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  search¬ 
ing  the  Scripture  that  the  effects  of  the  Word  upon  the  hearts 
of  individuals  are  often  compared  to  the  physical  phenomena 
associated  with  the  various  forms  of  energy.  One  might  even 
see  a  relation  between  the  fact  that  the  originally  created  en¬ 
ergy  can  neither  be  destroyed  nor  augmented  with  the  revealed 
fact  that  God's  written  Word  is  likewise  now  completed,  and  is 
neither  to  be  added  to  nor  taken  from  (Rev.  22 :18-19 ;  Jude  3). 

There  is  no  corresponding  analogy  with  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics,  of  course,  since  this  law  represents  a  state  of 
things  in  the  physical  universe  resulting  from  the  Fall  and 
God’s  resulting  curse  on  the  whole  creation.  The  law  of  energy 
deterioration  is  a  continual  reminder  that  the  creation  is  under 
the  bondage  of  corruption,  departing  ever  farther  from  its 
originally  intended  state  of  everlasting  perfection.  The  Word 
of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  completely  perfect  and  eternally 
pure.  “The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect . . .  the  testimony  of  the 
Lord  is  sure.  .  .  .  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right .  .  .  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure”  (Ps.  19:7-8). 

The  energy  of  light.  The  most  basic  of  all  forms  of  energy 
is  light  energy,  including  not  only  visible  light  but  all  forms 
of  radiant  energy,  from  the  very  short  wave  length  rays  as 
x-rays  and  cosmic  rays  at  one  extreme  to  the  long  wave  length 
rays  manifested  by  heat  and  the  electromagnetic  rays  used  in 
radio  and  television  communications.  All  these  forms  of  light 
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move  in  waves,  at  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed  known  as  the 
velocity  of  light.  Furthermore,  the  energy  of  radioactivity  — 
whereby  matter  is  disintegrating  —  and  even  the  energy  of  the 
atom  itself  are  also  associated  with  light  energy.  The  Einstein 
equation  relates  matter  and  energy  by  a  simple  constant,  and 
that  constant  is  the  velocity  of  light. 

Light  energy  is  thus  the  primal  form  of  energy,  and  the 
spiritual  analogy  is  that,  through  the  Word  of  God,  the  sin- 
darkened  soul  must  first  of  all  be  enlightened  before  he  can 
manifest  any  other  form  of  spiritual  energy  in  his  life.  “The 
entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light”  (Ps.  119:130) ;  “For  God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Cor.  4:6). 

With  reference  to  the  latter  verse,  it  is  very  significant 
that  the  very  first  creative  command  of  God  recorded  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  (and  therefore  the  first  mention  of  God  speaking,  i.e.,  of 
the  Word  of  God)  was  that  of  the  creation  of  light.  “And  God 
said.  Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was  light”  (Gen.  1:3).  An¬ 
other  very  significant  statement  is  made  in  Genesis  1 :17  when, 
in  describing  the  establishment  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
their  function  was  said  to  be  “to  give  light  upon  the  earth.” 

The  light,  or  radiant  energy  coming  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth,  is  now  known  by  science  to  be  the  source  of  practically 
all  of  the  earth’s  energy  by  which  the  processes  of  nature  and 
life  itself  are  maintained  upon  the  earth.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
earth’s  energy,  except  that  of  its  own  rotation  and  the  atomic 
energy  of  its  matter,  has  come  originally  from  the  sun.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  all  of  the  earth’s  energy  stores  —  its  coal, 
oil,  and  gas  reserves,  its  timber  and  other  burnable  material, 
even  its  uranium  and  other  fissionable  atoms  —  could  supply 
a  total  amount  of  power  equal  only  to  that  which  reaches  the 
earth  from  the  sun  in  just  three  days’  time.*  Truly,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  physical  phenomena  and  biological  life  on  the  earth, 
the  sun  is  “the  light  of  the  world.” 

These  facts  intensify  the  significance  to  us  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  claim  made  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Living  Word,  when 

*Eu8;ene  Ayres  and  Charles  A.  Scarlott,  Energy  Sources,  1952,  p.  186. 
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He  said:  “I  am  the  light  of  the  world:  he  that  followeth  me 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life” 
(John  8:12).  As  the  sun  is  the  source  of  earth’s  physical 
energy,  so  He  is  the  source  of  the  spiritual  illumination  and 
power  of  the  believer.  The  written  Word  is  likewise  said  to 
be  the  source  of  light  for  the  divinely  energized  individual. 
‘‘Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path” 
(Ps.  119:105) ;  ‘‘We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy: 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that 
shineth  in  a  dark  place”  (2  Pet.  1:19). 

Atomic  energy.  We  have  mentioned  that  atomic  energy  is 
itself  intimately  related  to  the  energy  of  light.  All  the  matter 
of  the  universe  is  basically  energy  and  therefore  in  one  sense 
is  light  energy.  However,  it  normally  appears  not  as  light  at 
all  but  as  physical  matter,  characterized  by  weight,  hardness, 
etc.  This  form  of  energy  likewise  was  created  and  is  sustained 
by  the  Word  of  God:  ‘‘By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the 
heavens  made;  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his 
mouth”  (Ps.  33:6);  ‘‘Through  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear”  (Heb. 
11:3). 

Not  only  were  the  worlds  brought  into  being  through  the 
Word  of  God  but  they  are  sustained  by  His  Word.  Hebrews 
1:3  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Another 
very  significant  passage  is  found  in  2  Peter  3  where,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  antisupernaturalistic  scoffers  of  the  last  time, 
Peter  says:  ‘‘For  this  they  willingly  are  ignorant  of,  that  by 
the  word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth  stand¬ 
ing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water  .  .  .  but  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the  same  word  are  kept  in  store, 
reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition 
of  ungodly  men”  (2  Pet.  3:5,  7). 

The  tenth  verse  of  2  Peter  3  prophesies  that  at  the  coming 
Day  of  the  Lord  this  maintaining  power  of  the  Word  of  God 
will  be  withdrawn  from  His  present  activity  of  ‘‘holding  to¬ 
gether”  (Col.  1 :17)  all  material  things,  the  binding  energy  will 
be  withdrawn  and  all  the  atomic  structure  of  the  earth  permit- 
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ted  to  disintegrate  instantly  into  other  forms  of  energy  — 
sound,  heat,  and  fire.  “But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a 
thief  in  the  night;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away 
with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be 
burned  up.  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved 
(lit.,  “released,”  or  “unloosed”],  what  manner  of  persons 
ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness,  looking 
for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  wherein 
the  heavens  [i.e.,  the  atmospheric  heavens),  being  on  fire  shall 
be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat?” 
(2  Pet.  3:10-12). 

And  just  as  the  Word  of  God,  through  atomic  power,  has 
created  and  maintained  the  structure  of  the  physical  universe, 
so  does  His  Word  create  and  sustain  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
one  who  believes  after  receiving  the  light  from  the  Word: 
“Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorrupti¬ 
ble,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever” 
(1  Pet.  1:23) ;  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth 
my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from 
death  unto  life”  (John  5:24) ;  “But  he  answered  and  said.  It 
is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God”  (Matt.  4:4). 

The  energy  of  sound  and  heat.  Sound  is  another  form  of 
energy,  moving  out  as  a  wave  from  its  source.  The  sound  of 
thunder  was  the  most  awe-inspiring  sound  known  to  the 
Biblical  writers,  and  was  often  compared  to  the  voice  of  God. 
For  example :  “The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  waters ;  the 
God  of  glory  thundereth:  the  Lord  is  upon  many  waters”  (Ps. 
29 :3). 

For  the  one  who  has  been  illumined,  redeemed,  and  kept 
by  the  Word  of  God,  the  energy  thus  imparted  to  his  spirit 
must  make  itself  manifest  in  a  spoken  witness  so  that  through 
him  the  Word  of  God  sounds  out  to  others,  ultimately  over 
many  waters  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  fashion  analogous 
to  the  spreading  of  sound  waves  out  from  their  source.  “So 
then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God. 
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But  I  say,  Have  they  not  heard?  Yes,  verily,  their  sound  went 
into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world’’ 
(Rom.  10:17-18). 

This  passage  is  quoted  by  Paul  from  Psalm  19:4.  The 
latter  part  of  the  verse  refers  to  the  sun  and  calls  attention  to 
the  heat  energy  radiated  from  the  sun  to  all  the  earth.  It  is 
the  radiant  heat  from  the  sun,  of  course,  that  produces  the 
winds  and  rains  on  the  earth,  as  well  as  providing  the  warmth 
necessary  for  life  to  be  sustained.  The  same  energy  source 
also  produces  the  thunder  associated  with  the  rains.  Thus  the 
heat  energy  from  the  sun  is  almost  as  important  as  the  light 
energy  therefrom  and,  of  course,  we  have  already  noted  that 
heat  is  really  a  special  form  of  light.  It  is  significant  that  in 
this  nineteenth  Psalm  the  mention  of  the  sun’s  heat  is  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  mentioning  the  converting  power  of 
the  Word  of  God.  “His  [the  sun’s]  going  forth  is  from  the  end 
of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it :  and  there  is 
nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is 
perfect,  converting  the  soul’’  (Ps.  19:6-7). 

Therefore,  heat  energy,  like  sound  energy,  is  pictured  to 
us  as  analogous  to  the  process  whereby  the  Word  of  God 
through  the  testimony  of  Christians,  both  individually  and 
corporately,  is  used  to  witness  and  convert.  The  sounded  wit¬ 
ness  alone,  while  permitting  men  to  hear  the  gospel,  will  not 
convert  the  soul  unless  presented  in  warmth  and  zeal,  earnest¬ 
ness  and  sincerity.  But  the  Word  of  God  sent  forth  in  the 
warmth  of  a  heart  of  love  for  Christ  and  lost  men  will  melt 
cold  hearts.  “He  sendeth  out  his  word,  and  melteth  them’’ 
(Ps.  147:18). 

Electrical  and  chemical  energy.  Since  people  in  Biblical 
times  knew  nothing  about  electricity  and  chemistry,  one  might 
think  at  first  that  these  two  very  important  forms  of  power 
could  not  be  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  However,  they  are  men¬ 
tioned,  and  once  again  we  find  that  they,  too,  are  compared  to 
the  Word  of  God.  Electrical  energy,  now  as  well  as  in  ancient 
times,  appears  most  strikingly  in  the  form  of  lightning.  In 
Scripture  both  the  lightning  and  thunder  are  symbols  of  the 
voice  of  God.  “The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and 
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the  Highest  gave  his  voice;  hail  stones  and  coals  of  hre.  Yea, 
he  sent  out  his  arrows,  and  scattered  them;  and  he  shot  out 
lightnings,  and  discomfited  them”  (Ps.  18:13-14);  “Hear  at¬ 
tentively  the  noise  of  his  voice,  and  the  sound  that  goeth  out 
of  his  mouth.  He  directeth  it  under  the  whole  heaven,  and  his 
lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth”  (Job  37:2-3;  cf.  Job 
38 :36). 

Grod  is  thus  seen  to  speak  in  the  lightning  to  defeat  and 
rout  the  enemy,  like  great  arrows  in  His  hand.  Similarly,  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  word  of  the  Spirit,  wielded  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  in  resisting  the  devil  and  defeating  him  (cf.  Eph.  6:17; 
Heb.  4:12). 

Great  stores  of  chemical  energy  are  locked  in  the  earth’s 
reserves  of  coal,  oil,  peat,  timber,  gas,  etc.  This  has  originated 
from  the  sun’s  light  energy  which  through  the  marvelous  pro¬ 
cess  of  photos3rnthesis  has  caused  the  growth  of  plant  life,  and 
this  in  turn  has  been  used  to  sustain  animal  life.  When  the 
plants  and,  at  least  in  some  cases,  animals  too  have  died  and 
been  buried,  the  energy  stored  up  in  their  cell  structure  has 
been  preserved  in  the  ground  over  many  years. 

This  energy  remains  chained  up,  so  to  speak,  until  released 
through  the  process  of  burning  to  be  converted  into  useful 
work.  When  set  on  fire,  however,  chemical  energy  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms  provides  a  great  portion  of  the  power  used  in  indus¬ 
try  and  transportation.  The  Word  of  God  is  like  this  form 
of  power,  too.  Says  Jeremiah :  “Wherefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  hosts.  Because  ye  speak  this  word,  behold,  I  will  make 
my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire,  and  this  people  wood,  and  it  shall 
devour  them”  (Jer.  5:14) ;  “Then  I  said,  I  will  not  make  men¬ 
tion  of  him,  nor  speak  any  more  in  his  name.  But  his  word 
was  in  mine  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I 
was  weary  with  forebearing,  and  I  could  not  stay”  (Jer.  20:9). 

Stress  and  strain:  weight.  Chemical  energy  is  one  form  of 
potential  energy,  whereby  its  capacity  for  doing  work  is 
stored  up,  motionless  and  ineffective  until  released.  Another 
type  of  potential  energy  is  that  contained  in  an  elastic  mate¬ 
rial  which  is  held  under  restraint;  that  is,  it  has  been  either 
compressed  or  stretched  and  if  released  would  revert  to  its 
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original  dimensions  and  accomplish  work  in  so  doing.  Ex¬ 
amples  would  be  a  compressed  or  elongated  spring,  water  held 
behind  a  dam  or  kept  under  pressure  in  a  pipe  system,  com¬ 
pressed  air  or  steam  under  pressure,  etc.  One  of  the  laws  of 
physics  states  that  the  stress  is  proportional  to  the  strain; 
that  is,  the  amount  of  potential  force  that  could  be  exerted  by 
the  material  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dis¬ 
tortion  that  it  has  undergone.  And  the  amount  of  stored  energy 
is  essentially  the  product  of  the  stress  and  strain. 

There  seems  to  be  an  implication,  spiritually  speaking,  of 
this  form  of  power  released  by  the  Word  in  Luke  16 :16-17 : 
“The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John :  since  that  time  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  and  every  man  presseth  into  it. 
And  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  one  tittle 
of  the  law  to  fail.”  In  this  passage  it  is  noted  that  as  the 
Word  is  preached  it  exerts  a  pressure  upon  its  hearers,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  “press”  into  the  kingdom,  or  to  “take  it  by  force” 
according  to  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew  11:12.  Only 
when  the  “tension”  or  “pressure”  resulting  in  the  heart  of  the 
hearer  of  the  Word  is  relieved  by  his  permitting  the  Spirit's 
conviction  to  press  him  into  the  kingdom  is  he  truly  set  “free 
from  the  law“  (Rom.  8:2). 

Gravitational  energy,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  weight 
of  objects,  is  a  related  form  of  potential  energy.  It  appears  as 
the  capacity  of  an  object  which  has  been  lifted  against  the 
force  of  gravity  to  fall  when  released.  This  energy  is  measured 
by  the  product  of  the  weight  of  the  object  and  its  height  above 
the  ground  or  other  surface  to  which  it  could  call.  Similarly, 
the  Word  of  God  is  a  great  weight,  burdening  those  who  resist 
it.  As  an  example,  some  of  the  Corinthian  church  members 
ridiculed  the  physical  appearances  and  speech  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  but  his  divinely  inspired  epistles,  embodying  as  they 
did  the  very  Word  of  God,  were  not  so  easily  shunted  aside. 
“For  his  letters,  say  they,  are  weighty  and  powerful;  but  his 
bodily  pressure  is  weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible”  (2  Cor. 
10:10). 

Mechanical  energy.  Most  of  the  various  forms  in  which  en¬ 
ergy  can  appear  are  but  preparatory  to  the  accomplishment 
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of  the  work  of  which  they  are  capable.  Electrical  energy, 
chemical  energy,  strain  energy,  etc.,  all  must  be  converted  into 
mechanical  energy  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  which 
needs  to  be  done.  Mechanical  energy  is  the  energy  of  motion, 
the  turning  of  wheels,  the  moving  of  loads,  the  driving  of 
hammers.  It  is  also  called  kinetic  energy. 

This  energy  of  movement  and  mechanical  work  is  implied 
in  such  passages  as  the  following,  speaking  of  the  spiritual 
effects  of  the  Word :  “He  sendeth  forth  his  commandment  upon 
earth:  his  word  runneth  very  swiftly”  (Ps.  147:16);  “Is  not 
my  word  like  as  a  fire?  saith  the  Lord;  and  like  a  hammer 
that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces?”  ( Jer.  23 :29). 

The  accomplishment  of  God’s  work  through  the  Word  is 
also  taught,  analogous  to  the  way  in  which  the  physical  work 
of  the  world  is  accomplished  through  the  conversion  of  other 
forms  of  energy  into  the  kinetic  energy  of  useful  work.  “So 
shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall 
not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it” 
(Isa.  55:11). 

Furthermore,  as  has  been  noted,  all  energy  is  funda¬ 
mentally  manifested  in  motion.  The  various  forms  of  energy 
basically  are  simply  exhibiting  different  kinds  and  rates  of 
motion.  The  most  obvious  form  is  the  mechanical  energy  just 
mentioned,  but  even  the  primal  form  of  energy,  that  of  light, 
is  associated  with  the  ultimate  in  motion,  that  of  the  velocity 
of  light  w’hich  is  somewhat  over  186,000  miles  per  second. 

It  is  significant,  then,  that  the  origin  of  God’s  Word  is 
associated  with  motion.  Prior  to  the  first  spoken  command  in 
creation,  when  the  Word  of  God  was  first  heard,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  say  that  “.  .  .  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters.”  The  process  by  which  God  inspired  His  writter 
Word,  mysterious  and  diversified  though  it  may  have  been, 
was  likewise  fundamentally  characterized  by  motion:  “For 
the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man:  but 
holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  [lit.,  “carried 
along”]  by  the  Holy  Ghost”  (2  Pet.  1:21). 
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Conclusion 

The  eternal  Word.  These  many  analogies  between  the 
spiritual  power  associated  with  God's  Word  and  the  different 
forms  of  physical  power  of  His  universe  are  too  numerous  to 
be  accidental.  They  bear  a  dual  witness  both  to  the  divine  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures  which  record  them  and  to  the 
divine  origin  of  the  physical  creation  at  the  hand  of  the 
Author  of  Scripture. 

And  we  have  seen  that  actually  this  is  more  than  an  anal¬ 
ogy.  The  source  of  the  physical  power  of  the  universe  is  itself 
the  Word  of  God,  upholding  all  things  thereby. 

But  there  is  one  sense  in  which  this  resemblence  is  incom¬ 
plete.  The  law  of  energy  conservation  teaches  that  the  total 
energy  of  creation  is  finite  and  unchanging,  and  the  law  of 
energy  deterioration  teaches  that  the  universe  is  growing  old 
and  wearing  out.  The  Word  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
finite  but  is  infinite;  it  has  no  bounds.  And  it  is  not  temporal, 
subject  to  aging  and  decay,  but  is  eternal. 

“Forever,  0  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in  heaven”  (Ps. 
119:89) ;  “Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away”  (Matt.  24:35) ;  “Thy  word  is  true  from 
the  beginning  [i.e.,  eternity  past] :  and  every  one  of  thy 
righteous  judgments  endureth  for  ever  [eternity  future]” 
(Ps.  119:160);  “The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth:  but 
the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever”  (Isa.  40 :8) ;  “. . .  the 
word  of  God  is  not  bound”  (2  Tim.  2:9) ;  “.  .  .  for  thou  hast 
magnified  thy  word  above  all  thy  name”  (Ps.  138:2).  Amen. 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 


As  Ye  Sec  the  Day  Approaching 

By  William  K.  Harrison 
Many  times  in  the  New  Testament  the  anticipation  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  made  the  basis  for  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  Christians  to  live  godly  lives  well  pleasing  to  God.  Two 
such  passages  follow:  “For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth 
salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying 
ungodliness  and  wordly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  right¬ 
eously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world;  looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works”  (Titus  2:11-14) ;  “And 
now,  little  children,  abide  in  him;  that,  when  he  shall  come, 
we  may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before  him  at  his 
coming”  (1  John  2:28). 

Christian  Conduct  and  the  Lord’s  Return 
In  spite  of  the  exhortation  contained  in  the  preceding 
Scripture  passages  and  numerous  others  similar  to  them  there 
seems  to  be  an  evident  worldliness  in  much  of  the  evangelical 
church  today.  For  this  conformity  to  the  world  there  may  be 
various  contributing  causes,  but  one  thing  seems  certain:  if 
regenerated  people  were  really  looking  expectantly  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  they  would  inevitably  conduct  themselves 
in  a  godly  manner  indicating  that  expectancy.  It  is  well  known 
that  very  few  people  give  much  concern  to  things  beyond  the 
immediate  future.  Coming  events  or  responsibilities  long  dis¬ 
tant  are  known  and  discussed,  but  only  as  they  become  truly 
close  at  hand  do  most  of  us  really  extend  ourselves  to  prepare 
and  be  ready  for  them.  This  human  trait  prevails  in  reference 
to  the  Lord’s  coming  as  it  does  in  other  matters.  Unhappily 
the  failure  to  see  the  Lord’s  coming  a  governing  incentive  to 
holy  living  is  apparent  in  many  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
rapture  will  occur  before  the  great  tribulation,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  tell  may  occur  at  any  time.  In  other  words,  our  interest 
in  the  time  of  His  coming  seems  to  be  primarily  academic, 
rather  than  realistic  and  motivating. 
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The  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  even  greater  in  the  case 
of  Christians  who  believe  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  for  the 
church  will  occur  in  that  very  short  interval  between  the  end 
of  the  great  tribulation  and  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  when  He  shall  come  visibly  and  gloriously  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Believing  thus,  such  persons  might  well 
gird  themselves  that  they  might  be  stedfast  during  the  tribu¬ 
lation,  even  to  the  point  of  martyrdom,  and  might  prepare 
themselves  to  wait  patiently  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Cer¬ 
tainly  one  in  the  tribulation  would  look  for  the  Lord's  coming, 
but  prior  to  the  tribulation  it  would  seem  that  the  actual  look¬ 
ing  would  be  for  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  the 
Lord  in  Matthew  24 :15.  This  is  the  sign  that  He  gave  to  the 
disciples  who  will  be  in  the  tribulation,  for  which  they  were  to 
watch  as  the  indication  of  the  end  of  the  age  and  His  coming. 

Possibly  if  Christians  could  be  convinced  that  His  coming 
is  really  near  at  hand  they  might  give  heed  to  those  numerous 
New  Testament  exhortations  to  live  in  a  manner  prepared  to 
stand  before  Him. 

There  are  cogent  reasons  for  believing  that  the  great  tribu¬ 
lation  is  not  far  distant,  and  therefore  (as  the  writer  believes) 
that  the  rapture  is  even  closer.  In  saying  this,  it  is  recognized 
that  in  the  past  there  have  been  many  such  predictions  based 
on  what  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  signs  of  the  times.  Such 
signs  have  always  been  more  or  less  general,  and  therefore 
not  definitive,  or  they  have  probably  been  based  on  wishful 
interpretations  of  the  Scripture.  The  ones  to  be  discussed  in 
this  article,  however,  are  new  and  definite ;  they  could  never 
have  occurred  before  now,  and  they  constitute  trends  which  if 
not  greatly  altered  seem  almost  certainly  to  lead  to  conditions 
which  the  Bible  places  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
second  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  in  the  great 
tribulation.  In  His  earthly  ministry  the  Lord  rebuked  the 
Jews  because  they  ignored  the  signs  of  His  first  coming  (Matt. 
16:2-3).  Should  we  not  heed  those  of  His  second  coming? 

The  visible  signs  to  which  we  refer  are  four  in  number. 
They  are  (1)  NATO  and  its  accompanying  trends,  (2)  the 
nation  Israel,  (3)  the  might  and  imperialism  of  Russia,  and 
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(4)  the  nature  of  modern  warfare.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
these  are  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  but  rather  that  they 
constitute  trends  or  conditions  which  may  very  soon  become 
fulfilled  prophecy,  possibly  sooner  than  we  think. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  is  a  military 
alliance  of  powers  of  western  and  southern  Europe  and 
Turkey.  It  was  organized  following  World  War  II  when  the 
threat  of  Russian  military  aggression  became  obvious.  To  see 
it  and  its  accompanying  trends  as  a  sign  pointing  tc  the  great 
tribulation  we  must  first  consider  certain  prophecies  to  whose 
fulfillment  they  appear  to  point. 

In  Daniel,  the  second  and  seventh  chapters,  there  is  de¬ 
scribed  for  us  a  succession  of  four  great  powers  who  dominated 
Jerusalem,  ruling  over  the  Israelites,  or  Jews,  during  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles,  a  period  which  is  marked  by  the  fact  that 
Jerusalem  is  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  until  the  times  of 
the  Gentiles  are  terminated  (Luke  21:24).  The  first  three 
of  these  powers  are  named  in  Daniel  as  Babylon  (Dan.  2 *.38), 
Persia,  and  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Dan.  8:20-21; 
11:1-3).  Following  him  two  smaller  powers,  actually  Egypt  and 
Syria  (Dan.  8  and  11)  dominated  Jerusalem  until  the  conquest 
of  the  area  by  Rome,  the  fourth  great  power,  except  for  a  short 
period  of  Jewish  semi-independence.  This  fourth  power  is  not 
named  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  no  nation  other  than  Rome 
could  fit  the  description.  The  final  form  of  this  fourth  empire, 
Rome,  is  seen  as  a  federation  of  ten  states  under  a  great  dicta¬ 
tor  who  persecutes  the  saints  and  opposes  God.  He  and  his 
empire  are  suddenly  destroyed  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
shall  come  to  establish  the  oft-promised  millennial  kingdom. 
Additional  details  of  this  final  empire  are  given  in  Revelation 
13  and  17.  This  means  that  in  some  way  the  peoples  who  now 
occupy  generally  the  area  that  was  the  Roman  Empire  will 
some  day  be  organized  in  ten  states  under  a  great  dictator. 
This  interpretation  of  Daniel’s  prophecies  has  been  generally 
accepted  by  premillennialists. 

The  Roman  Empire  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  at  the  time  of 
its  greatest  extent,  included  generally  what  is  now  England, 
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with  the  northern  boundary  following  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  It  included  modern  Turkey,  Iraq,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Eg3T)t,  and  the  north  littoral  of  Africa.  All  of  southern  Europe 
within  the  boundaries  was  a  part  of  the  empire. 

Beginning  with  the  organization  of  NATO  the  countries 
in  this  area  have  shown  a  continuing  tendency  to  combine,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  NATO  are  luke¬ 
warm  and  increasingly  so.  In  the  future  these  might  well  with¬ 
draw  completely  in  their  hope  of  being  neutral  and  avoiding 
risks  to  themselves  in  the  East-West  strife.  They  were  not  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  some  countries,  notably 
Spain,  are  not  in  NATO,  but  are  very  likely  to  join  in  the  not 
distant  future,  or  to  join  some  other  organization  which  might 
replace  NATO.  The  trend  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  events 
and  conditions.  The  western  part  of  ancient  Germany  was  in 
the  empire.  Today  Germany  is  divided  between  East  and  West, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  it  will  be  reunited 
as  long  as  Russia  acts  as  it  does  now.  Western  Germany  is  a 
vital  part  of  NATO.  Yugoslavia  was  originally  a  Soviet  satel¬ 
lite.  It  broke  away,  the  only  one  able  to  do  so,  and  as  long  as 
Russia  continues  present  policy  it  must  for  safety  lean  to  the 
NATO  side,  and  may  some  day  join.  What  is  now  Yugoslavia 
was  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Greece,  after  World  War  II,  with¬ 
stood  successfully  a  violent  effort  of  the  communists  to  take 
it  over.  It  was  in  the  empire.  Turkey,  also  in  the  empire,  is  an 
important  part  of  NATO.  Additional  steps  toward  consolida¬ 
tion  in  the  empire  area  are  being  taken.  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Luxembourg  are  organized  in  a  customs  union.  France  and 
West  Germany  have  an  iron  and  coal  combine,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  enemies  for  a  long  time  and  through 
two  world  wars.  On  January  1,  1958,  two  new  organizations 
took  effect  among  six  of  the  western  powers,  France  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg.  The  first  is  Eur- 
atom,  intended  to  control  the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom.  The 
second  is  a  common  market  which  is  intended  ultimately  to 
facilitate  economic  and  financial  cooperation.  It  has  been 
reported  that  ten  other  countries  are  interested  in  eventually 
joining  these  joint  activities. 
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What  causes  these  trends?  Certainly  no  government  is  ever 
willing  to  surrender  any  of  its  sovereignty,  except  under  the 
greatest  military  or  economic  dangers.  Today  these  dangers 
exist.  Russia  today  is  the  greatest  military  threat  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  ever  experienced.  It  is  also  an  economic  threat  of 
major  proportions.  In  addition  the  entire  economic  situation 
of  our  modern  world  is  so  complex  that  constant  efforts  must 
be  made  to  eliminate  trade  barriers  and  to  facilitate  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Unless  conditions  change  radically,  it  appears  inevitable 
that  the  current  trends  must  continue  toward  an  ever  greater 
consolidation  and  increase  of  the  combined  strength  of  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East  which  fear  Russia. 

As  this  is  written,  an  interesting  new  development  is  taking 
place  in  the  Near  East.  The  rise  of  Arab  nationalism  is  defi¬ 
nitely  causing  the  disappearance  of  British  and  French  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  area,  and  uniting  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Egypt  in  an 
Arab  federation.  Just  how  complete  this  unity  will  become  no 
one  now  knows.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  ultimately 
Lebanon  will  be  incorporated  in  the  federation.  These  coun¬ 
tries  were  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The  danger  which  frightens 
the  West  at  this  time  is  that  the  federation,  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  oil  resources  of  the  area,  will  be  controlled  by  Russia. 
There  are  good  reasons  why  this  will  probably  not  occur.  The 
first  is  Arab  nationalism.  These  countries  have  as  their  first 
objective  to  eliminate  foreign  domination,  specifically  that  of 
the  West.  This  appears  to  have  been  accomplished.  With 
Western  domination  eliminated  the  next  problem  for  the 
Arabs  will  be  to  preserve  their  national  independence.  This 
means  that  they  will  be  no  more  desirous  of  Russian  domina¬ 
tion  than  they  have  been  of  others.  They  will  seek  to  be 
independent  of  both.  As  long  as  the  West  will  buy  their  oil 
they  can  be  economically  independent  and  they  will  be  mili¬ 
tarily  safe  as  long  as  Russia  is  unwilling  to  risk  war  with 
the  United  States  and  the  Western  powers.  They  will  know 
also  that  Russia  is  a  much  greater  threat  to  their  inde¬ 
pendence  than  the  West.  Consequently  they  will  tend  to 
depend  on  the  West  and  side  with  it.  If  this  reasoning  is 
correct,  and  only  the  future  will  show  that,  then  we  have 
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here  a  dehnite  continuation  of  the  trend  of  consolidation  and 
federation  of  those  countries  which  were  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  final  result,  if  it  continues,  will  be  a  federation 
of  the  type  forseen  in  Daniel. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  this  trend  is  that  it  could  not 
possibly  have  occurred  before  the  present  time  because  there 
formerly  existed  no  military  dangers  or  economic  necessities 
which  could  force  these  sovereign  powers  to  give  up  any  degree 
of  their  independence.  Since  World  War  II  the  progress  in  this 
consolidation  in  the  area  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  been  re¬ 
markably  rapid,  but  most  persons  do  not  realize  it  because  it 
happens  in  our  own  time. 

Israel  and  Its  Land 

The  second  matter  which  points  to  the  fulfillment  of  proph¬ 
ecies  about  the  great  tribulation  relates  to  Israel  and  its  land. 
There  are  ample  indications  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
which  show  that  during  the  great  tribulation  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Jewish  people  will  have  returned  to  Israel  in  un¬ 
belief,  will  have  a  government  and  a  temple.  (Isa.  4;  Ezek. 
38:8,  12,  14,  16;  Dan.  8:11-12,  17-19;  9:27;  Joel  2;  3:9-21; 
Zeph.  2:1-2;  Zech.  12:4-9;  13:8-9;  14:1-4;  Matt.  24:3,  15-30). 
They  will  suffer  terribly  in  the  great  tribulation. 

Prior  to  World  War  I  it  was  impossible  that  Jews  in  any 
number  could  return  and  dwell  safely  in  Palestine.  Their  re¬ 
turn  was  made  possible  during  the  British  mandate  over  the 
land  following  that  war.  The  Jews  started  to  return  to  the  land 
promised  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants  (Gen.  17 :8)  and  it 
was,  as  one  writer  said,  an  obsession.  In  1948  the  nation  Israel 
became  a  recognized  people  and  government.  It  is  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations.  As  this  article  is  written,  there  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  about  two  million  Jews  in  the  land.  Their  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  and  other  resources  has  been  remarkable 
although  their  economic  and  military  positions  are  precarious. 
They  do  not  have  a  temple  yet  because  the  Jordanian  Arabs 
possess  the  place  in  old  Jerusalem  where  it  must  stand.  How¬ 
ever,  were  Jordan  to  cease  to  exist  as  a  separate  state,  and 
as  of  this  writing  that  seems  a  likely  occurrence,  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  certain  that  the  Jews  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  take  all 
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of  Jerusalem  and  straighten  out  their  frontier  along  the  Jordan 
River.  Once  the  locality  is  available,  the  construction  of  the 
temple  would  be  a  simple  matter,  particularly  if  the  reports 
are  true  that  the  Jews  already  have  prepared  the  materials. 
The  progress  of  the  Jewish  i)eople  since  they  began  to  return 
to  their  land  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  stories  of  our  times,  in 
view  of  the  hostility  and  other  difficulties  which  have  con¬ 
fronted  them.  All  of  this  has  happened  in  the  short  span  of 
about  twenty-five  years.  It  could  not  have  occurred  at  any  time 
in  the  nearly  1900  preceding  years. 

The  Aggressive  Power  of  Russia 

The  third  sign  pointing  to  the  great  tribulation  is  the 
aggressive  power  of  Russia.  In  Ezekiel  38  and  39  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  invasion  of  the  land  of  Israel  is  described.  The  motive 
of  the  invasion  is  conquest  and  plunder.  It  comes  from  the 
north  (Ezek.  38:6,  15;  19:2).  It  is  after  many  years  during 
which  the  land  was  waste,  and  when  the  people  shall  have 
gathered  out  of  the  nations;  when  the  villages  are  unwalled, 
and  the  people  are  dwelling  in  the  land  safely  with  their  cattle 
and  goods  (Ezek.  38:8,  11-13).  This  is  a  good  description  of 
the  situation  today  and  will  be  even  more  apt  when  the  Jews’ 
economic  situation  and  military  security  improve.  Finally, 
immediately  following  the  destruction  of  the  invading  armies 
by  God  the  Jews  are  regathered  from  all  the  world,  restored  to 
the  land  of  Israel,  converted  to  Christ,  and  never  again  turn 
from  God  (Ezek.  39:7-8,  17-29).  This  great  salvation  of  Israel 
takes  place  immediately  following  the  second  advent.  There¬ 
fore,  the  invasion  takes  place  during  the  great  tribulation. 
Other  major  passages  which  appear  to  refer  to  this  invasion 
are  Isaiah  10:6-34;  Joel  2:1-20;  3:9-21;  Zechariah  12:1-9; 
13:8-9;  14:1-4. 

The  magnitude  of  the  invasion,  involving  a  great  power 
and  its  allies  combined  with  the  direction  of  attack,  eliminates 
any  nation  other  than  Russia  as  the  instigator  and  principal 
component  of  the  invading  forces.  For  a  long  time,  more  than 
a  century,  Russia  has  displayed  a  desire  to  conquer,  occupy, 
and  dominate  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Prior  to  World  War 
II,  England  and  France  were  able  to  prevent  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  any  serious  aggressive  intentions.  Now  Russia  is  able 
to  conquer  the  entire  area  without  great  difficulty  apart  from 
intervention  by  the  United  States.  The  location  of  the  world’s 
major  known  petroleum  reserves  in  the  area  increases  the 
determination  of  Russia  to  control  the  area.  The  important 
point  to  note  is  that  Russia  undoubtedly  has  the  intention  and, 
although  never  until  now  has  it  had  the  capability  to  conquer 
the  Near  and  Middle  East,  it  does  have  it  now  if  the  United 
States  can  be  neutralized. 

Nature  of  Modern  Warfare 

The  fourth  matter  pointing  to  the  nearness  of  the  great 
tribulation  is  the  nature  of  war  in  these  days.  As  seen  above  a 
great  invasion  of  Palestine  is  to  take  place  during  the  tribula¬ 
tion.  This  war,  however,  also  involves  all  nations  in  some  way 
(Zech.  14:2).  Wars  with  their  accompanying  famines,  pesti¬ 
lences,  and  suffering  are  to  be  a  terribly  devastating  force 
during  the  great  tribulation  (Matt.  24:6-7,  21-22;  Rev.  6:4-8; 
16:12-16;  19:11-21).  The  great  tribulation  itself  is  of  such  a 
destructive  nature  that  were  it  not  cut  short  no  one  would 
survive  (Matt.  24:21-22). 

Politically  and  militarily  it  is  inevitable  that  an  invasion  of 
the  Near  East  by  Russia,  directed  at  Palestine,  would  be  an 
invasion  of  the  great  future  empire  in  the  area  of  the  former 
Roman  Empire.  The  immediate  result  would  be  a  world  war, 
which  explains  readily  why  all  nations  become  involved,  and 
why  both  Gog  (Ezek.  38:2-3)  and  the  Beast,  the  ruler  of  the 
empire,  with  their  armies  are  finally  destroyed  at  Armaged¬ 
don  in  the  Near  East  when  the  Lord  comes.  Their  war  would 
inevitably  involve  the  great  damage  or  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  a  majority  of  the  Jews  in  the  area.  The,  beginning 
of  this  war  may  be  indicated  in  Daniel  11 :44-45  as  well  as  in 
Revelation  16:12-16.  A  world  war,  of  course,  covers  a  much 
greater  area,  but  at  Armageddon  is  the  focal  point. 

It  may  be  questioned  that  Russia  and  the  new  Roman 
Empire  will  be  combatting  each  other  at  Armageddon  because 
in  Revelation  17 :13-14  and  Revelation  19 :19  it  says  that  the 
Beast  (the  ruler  of  the  new  Roman  Empire)  and  the  kings  of 
the  earth  are  gathered  together  to  make  war  against  the  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ  and  His  army.  However,  there  seems  to  be  good 
reasons  why  this  objection  is  not  significant.  The  Beast  and  the 
little  horn  of  Daniel  7  are  undoubtedly  the  same  person.  He 
makes  war  against  the  saints  (Dan.  7 :21,  26;  Rev.  13:7).  The 
Russians  make  war  on  Israel,  all  of  them.  Thus,  both  sides 
in  the  world  war  are  fighting  the  Jews  in  connection  with  their 
own  war.  To  fight  or  persecute  Israel  is  to  condemn  oneself  to 
God’s  judgment  (Gen.  12:3;  Zech.  2:8-9;  Jer.  30:11).  The 
Lord  said  that  as  people  treat  his  own  so  they  treat  Him  (Matt. 
26:34-46).  When  the  Beast  and  Gog  and  their  armies  see  the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven  they  will  be  terrified  and  seek 
to  hide  from  His  presence  (Matt.  24 :29,  30 ;  Rev.  1 :7 ;  6 :12-17 ; 
Isa.  2:10-22).  Therefore,  they  are  not  attempting  to  fight  Him 
directly  but  rather  both  sides  fight  Him  through  His  people 
Israel. 

Never  until  today  have  the  weapons  been  available  to 
cause  such  world-wide  and  terrible  destruction  as  is  proph¬ 
esied  in  the  Bible.  Never  until  today  have  the  international 
relationships  and  interdependence  been  so  complex  as  to  insure 
that  practically  any  major  war  will  become  a  world  war  in¬ 
volving  the  whole  world.  Destruction  has  always  been  great  in 
war,  sometimes  totally  destructive  in  a  locality.  Today  the 
weapons  are  able  to  cause  death  far  from  where  they  explode, 
because  of  the  spread  and  fall  out  of  radioactive  particles  or 
the  spread  of  weapon-caused  pestilence.  The  weapons  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  destructive.  There  is  no  way  of  eliminating 
war  because  it  is  caused  by  criminal  rulers,  who  care  nothing 
for  the  people  of  the  earth  but  only  for  their  own  ambitions 
and  lusts.  If  at  any  time  the  Russians  thought  they  could 
destroy  the  United  States  without  serious  risk  to  themselves 
they  probably  would  attempt  to  do  so.  This  could  happen  if  we 
let  down  our  guard. 

The  meaning  of  the  power  of  modern  weapons  as  to  the 
time  of  the  great  tribulation  seems  reasonably  clear.  As  long 
as  both  sides  maintain  a  state  of  power  and  readiness,  neither 
side  is  likely  to  risk  a  world  war.  Should  such  a  war  occur  it 
would  cause  the  kind  of  terrible  destruction  prophesied  for  the 
great  tribulation,  and  would  probably  destroy  civilization  and 
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untold  millions  of  people.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  there  will 
not  be  war  until  the  great  tribulation.  On  the  other  hand, 
nations  cannot  continue  the  present  arms  race  without  reach¬ 
ing  the  breaking  point,  and  then  someone  will  start  a  war. 
From  this  it  appears  that  there  will  be  no  world  war  until 
the  great  tribulation,  but  that  it  is  probably  not  far  over  the 
horizon. 

Conclusion 

The  four  trends  or  conditions  which  exist  today  are  clearly 
in  conformity  with  what  we  would  expect  them  to  be  as  the 
time  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  relevant  prophecies  approaches. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  no  time  before  the  present 
could  any  of  them  have  occurred,  yet  now  we  have  all  four 
clearly  apparent.  Of  course,  God  may  graciously  alter  the 
course  of  events  and  give  this  sinful  race  still  longer  time  to 
repent.  Nevertheless,  the  Lord  will  surely  come  some  day,  and 
this  writer  believes  that  the  state  of  the  world  today  definitely 
points  to  the  near  approach  of  the  great  tribulation  and  the 
even  earlier  coming  of  the  Lord  for  the  church.  Certainly  one 
who  so  believes  should  be  always  looking  expectantly  for  the 
Lord  and  governing  his  own  life  accordingly. 

One  who  believes  in  the  posttribulation  rapture  should 
begin  to  examine  his  faith,  to  see  if  he  is  really  as  steadfast  as 
he  thinks  he  is,  so  that  he  can  prepare  for  the  tribulation  and 
its  martyrdoms. 

The  literal  manner  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
approaches  should  be  an  enlightening  warning  to  amillenni- 
alists  and  others  who  deny  any  such  literal  fulfillment  and 
thereby  practically  eliminate  these  prophecies  from  the  Bible 
as  far  as  any  definite  and  significant  meaning  is  concerned. 

We  are  living  in  most  momentous  times.  Every  Christian 
should  determine  that  with  God’s  help  he  will  fully  surrender 
his  own  will  and  life  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  loved  us  and 
gave  Himself  for  us. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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Jesus  And  His  Coming.  By  John 

A.  T.  Robinson.  Abingdon 

Press,  New  York,  1957.  192  pp. 
$4.00. 

The  doctrine  of  the  second  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ  has  in  recent  years 
occupied  the  attention  of  all  strata 
of  theological  opinion  from  the 
most  liberal  to  the  most  funda¬ 
mental.  The  theme  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  hope  was  the  major  topic  for 
discussion  at  the  second  assembly 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
meeting  in  1954.  Though  books 
on  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
had  previously  characterized  only 
the  fundamental  theologians,  since 
World  War  II  liberal  and  neo¬ 
orthodox  scholars  for  the  first  time 
in  a  generation  have  given  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  theme.  Such  books  as 
Emil  Brunner’s  Eternal  Hope 
(1954),  J.  E.  Filson’s  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Hope  (1954),  P.  S.  Minear’s 
Christian  Hope  and  the  Second 
Coming  (1954)  and  many  others 
appeared  in  rapid  succession. 

John  A.  T.  Robinson,  Dean  of 
Clare  College  in  Wells  Theologi¬ 
cal  College,  in  keeping  with  this 
trend  was  invited  to  deliver  the 
Noble  Lectures  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1955.  This  volume,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  another  eschatological 
essay,  In  the  End,  published  in 
1950,  attempts  to  answer  three 
questions  about  the  second  coming : 
(1)  What  did  Jesus  say?  (2) 
What  did  the  early  church  expect  ? 
(3)  What  may  we  believe? 


Robinson,  approaching  this  study 
from  the  viewpoint  of  liberal 
scholarship,  rejects  summarily  con¬ 
servative  theology’  which  finds  in 
prophecy  a  literal  prediction  of 
future  events.  Rather  he  believes 
that  prophecy,  like  Biblical  state¬ 
ments  about  creation,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  form  of  myth.  He 
states:  “The  various  elements  in 
the  New  Testament  picture  of  the 
End  are  not  to  be  taken  as  predic¬ 
tions;  they  represent,  rather,  theo¬ 
logical  convictions  about  the  ulti¬ 
mate  sovereignty  of  God  in  Christ” 
(p.  10).  The  book  as  a  whole, 
therefore,  is  a  scholarly  attempt  to 
reject  a  personal,  bodily,  future 
return  of  Christ.  The  author  of 
course  does  not  accept  the  authority 
or  infallibility  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  He  believes,  however,  that  it 
is  beyond  dispute  that  the  early 
church  expected  the  return  of 
Christ  citing  the  fact  that  it  is 
supported  in  the  New  Testament 
as  an  article  of  the  Christian  creed 
(p.  16),  and  out  of  twenty-seven 
New  Testament  books  is  absent 
only  from  five.  He  denies,  however, 
that  Jesus  in  His  own  statements 
supports  the  idea  of  a  personal 
advent  and  attributes  all  passages 
which  seem  to  teach  this  as  only 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the 
book  or  as  later  interpolations.  He 
states:  “As  far  as  his  own  words 
are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  he  shared  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  return  in  glory  which  the 
Church  entertained  and  ascribed  to 
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him”  (p.  57).  He  finds  that  instead 
Christ’s  expectation  was  one  of 
coming  crisis,  especially  for  the 
Jewish  people.  According  to  Rob¬ 
inson  “. . .  there  is  in  his  teaching 
no  ‘coming  of  the  Son  of  man’ 
which  does  not  refer  to  this  min¬ 
istry,  its  climax  and  its  conse¬ 
quences”  (p.  81).  In  other  words, 
the  prophecies  of  the  second  coming 
actually  were  fulfilled  in  the  first 
coming  and  events  which  immedi¬ 
ately  followed.  The  author  then 
faces  the  problem  of  why  the  early 
church  believed  in  a  future  literal 
second  coming  if  Christ  did  not 
teach  it.  He  finds  this  originated 
in  the  ‘‘translation  of  the  escha¬ 
tology  of  Jesus  into  the  thought- 
forms  of  apocalyptic”  (p.  98).  The 
fact  that  the  Thessalonian  Epistles, 
the  first  of  Paul’s  writings,  are  so 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
does  not  in  his  opinion  change  his 
conclusion. 

In  his  concluding  chapter  in 
facing  the  question  of  the  content 
of  Christian  faith  regarding  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  he  presents 
the  idea  that  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  is  nothing  more  than  the 
coming  of  God  or  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  the  life  of  the  believer, 
and  that  this  is  present  chronolog¬ 
ically  rather  than  a  future  escha¬ 
tological  event.  The  author  there¬ 
fore  would  remove  completely  any 
thought  of  a  literal,  bodily  return 
of  Christ. 

For  adherents  of  conservative 
theology,  refutation  of  this  volume 
is  hardly  necessary.  If  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  untrustworthy  records, 
then  indeed  we  have  little  hope  for 
a  second  coming  of  Christ.  If 


without  any  textual  evidence  we 
can  deny  that  Christ  said  in  John 
14:3:  ‘‘And  if  I  go  and  prepare 
a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again, 
and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also,” 
then  of  course  Biblical  study  of  the 
sayings  of  Christ  is  futile.  Most 
conservatives  believe  that  the 
graphic  description  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  in  glory  given  in 
Matthew  25:31  is  indeed  the 
word  of  Christ,  and  that  this  and 
many  other  expressions  which  the 
author  deletes  from  his  Bible  as 
belonging  to  our  Lord  are  properly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  sayings  of 
Christ  Himself.  All  will  agree  that 
the  consistent  viewpoint  of  the 
early  church  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Christ  in  the  first 
century  was  for  a  future  literal 
return  of  Christ.  If  this  is  in  error 
then  our  entire  Christian  faith  is 
in  error. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Seventh -Day  Adventists  An¬ 
swer  Questions  on  Doc¬ 
trine.  By  a  representative  group 
of  Seventh-Day  Adventist  lead¬ 
ers,  Bible  teachers,  and  editors. 
Review  and  Herald  Publishing 
Association,  Washington,  D.C., 
1957.  720  pp. 

Prepared  by  a  representative 
group  of  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
leaders,  this  comprehensive  volume 
answers  forty-eight  important  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  belief  and 
work  of  the  Seventh-Day  Advent¬ 
ist  Church.  Included  in  the  volume 
is  a  statement  of  fundamental 
beliefs  of  the  Seventh-Day  Advent¬ 
ists,  three  important  appendixes  on 
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key  questions,  and  a  most  helpful 
Scripture  index  and  general  index. 
Also  included  is  a  list  of  represent¬ 
ative  Adventist  literature. 

On  the  contemporary  discussion 
of  whether  Seventh-Day  Advent¬ 
ists  should  be  welcomed  into  the 
fold  of  evangelicals  or  excluded  as 
a  harmful  sect  this  volume  casts 
considerable  light  and  provides  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  pic¬ 
ture  of  Seventh  -  Day  Adventist 
doctrine. 

Two  important  conclusions  can 
be  reached  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  book.  First,  all  the  essential 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  doctrines 
which  have  prompted  their  exclu¬ 
sion  in  the  past  from  the  fold  of 
evangelicalism  still  remain.  Second, 
there  is  an  evident  development 
within  the  leadership  of  Seventh- 
Day  Adventism  which  tends  to 
tone  down  points  of  difference  and 
emphasize  points  of  agreement  with 
evangelicalism. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Seventh- 
Day  Adventism  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  volume  in  as  favor¬ 
able  and  persuasive  a  light  as 
possible.  Unless  one  reads  care¬ 
fully,  he  will  early  be  lulled  into 
the  conclusion  that  the  differences 
between  Seventh -Day  Adventists 
and  others  are  not  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  In  some  instances  certain 
criticisms  of  Seventh-Day  Advent¬ 
ists  are  shown  to  be  based  on 
misunderstanding.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  conceal  their  distinctive 
doctrines  such  as  their  exaltation 
of  the  writings  of  Ellen  G.  White 
and  the  belief  that  she  was  a  true 
prophetess  of  God  speaking  with 
divine  authority.  Their  denial  of 
the  eternal  existence  of  the  lost 


thereby  affirming  a  conditional 
immortality,  their  doctrine  of  soul 
sleep,  and  their  doctrine  of  the 
scapegoat — familiar  points  of  criti¬ 
cism — are  plainly  stated.  Their 
belief  that  a  violation  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  day  as  the  Sabbath  by  law 
will  be  a  mark  of  the  beast  which 
will  distinguish  Christians  from 
non-Christians,  their  denial  of  an 
earthly  millennium,  their  teaching 
on  the  2,300  days  of  Daniel  as 
year  days,  and  similar  distinctives 
are  set  forth. 

Though  the  questions  answered 
set  right  many  common  misappre¬ 
hensions  of  Seventh-Day  Advent¬ 
ism,  the  volume  provides  no  basis 
for  belief  that  Seventh-Day  Ad¬ 
ventism  has  suddenly  changed  and 
that  the  evangelicals  can  work 
freely  with  them  at  home  and  on 
the  mission  held. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Recent  Develop.ments  in  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Thought.  By 
G.  C.  Berkouwer.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  1958.  81  pp. 

This  short  but  penetrating 
treatment  of  recent  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  thought  is  written  with  rare 
skill,  insight,  and  scholarship  by 
the  Professor  of  Systematic  The¬ 
ology  in  Free  University  of  Am¬ 
sterdam.  For  those  who  want  to 
understand  the  significant  trends 
of  twentieth-century  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  theology',  this  volume  is  a 
concise,  thorough,  and  satisfying 
treatment. 

He  points  out  that  the  doctrine 
of  papal  infallibility  proclaimed  in 
1870  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
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bodily  assumption  of  Mary  in  1950  Immortality  of  the  Soul  <» 
are  the  two  most  important  devel*  Resurrection  of  the  Dead? 

opments  in  the  last  century.  His  By  Oscar  Cullmann.  The  Mac- 

discussion  on  both  points  is  most  miUan  Company,  New  York, 
illuminating.  A  number  of  other  1958.  60  pp.  $1.25. 

recent  developments,  however,  are  „  ,he  distinction  ol 

cted,  such  as  a  more  sane  appraisal 

of  Luther  and  Calvin  and  a  recog-  ,^0  soul  as  compared  to  the 
nition  by  the  Roman  Church  that  Christian  doctrine  ol  resurrection, 
Protestant  defection  had  some  „ho  is  a  well-known 

“****'  professor  of  the  theological  faculty 

Berkouwer  traces  a  new,  more  of  the  University  of  Basel,  at- 
Biblical  emphasis  which  he  calls  tempts  to  set  forth  the  modern 
‘  the  new  theology’  starting  in  the  doctrine  of  conditional  immortal- 
schTOl  Lyon  -  Sourviere,  France,  hy.  Though  he  is  correct  that  the 
This  new  theology  is  true  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Roman  Church  but  emphasizes  bodv  is  not  identical  with  the 
continued  development  in  Biblical  concept  of  immortality  of  the  soul, 
doctrine.  he  erroneously  uses  this  device  to 

Another  important  recent  event  justify  the  idea  that  only  the  saved 
is  the  papal  encyclical  Humani  are  raised  from  the  dead.  He  fur- 
Generis  which  appeared  in  1950  ther  gives  credence  to  the  concept 
which  was  essentially  a  warning  of  soul  sleep  which  he  justifies  by 
against  departure  from  Roman  the  simple  expedient  of  avoiding 
doctrine.  It  included  denunciation  Scripture  that  teaches  to  the  con- 
of  conciliationism  and  existential-  trary.  Though  cleverly  written, 
ism,  which  is  linked  with  atheism,  the  form  of  presentation  is  not 
and  warned  against  minimizing  the  valid,  as  the  true  distinction  he 
church’s  interpretation  of  dogma  makes  between  Christian  and  non- 
to  give  more  freedom  in  theological  Christian  viewpoints  is  no  argu- 
statement.  This  was  an  obvious  ment  against  the  resurrection  of 
criticism  of  the  new  theology.  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous. 

The  most  recent  phase  of  Ro-  '  J*  f*.  Walvoord 

man  Catholic  thought  has  to  do 

with  the  writings  of  Karl  Barth  The  Riddle  of  Life.  By  J.  H. 

which  tends  to  treat  Barth  more  Bavinck.  Eerdmans  Publishing 

reasonably  and  to  debate  his  criti-  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  1958. 

cism  of  the  Roman  Church,  espe-  128  pp.  $2.00. 

dally  the  meaning  of  sola  fde  questions  of 

that  IS,  faith  alone,  as  the  ground 

for  justification. 

This  volume  is  highly  recom-  human  destiny,  the  author  states 
mended  and  should  be  read  by  that  the  ultimate  answer  to  these 
every  student  of  theology.  problems  is  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior. 

J.  F.  Walvoord  Though  often  not  tied  directly  to 
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a  Scriptural  text,  in  essence  the 
answer  given  by  the  author  is  the 
Scriptural  answer  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  life  and  the  hope  of  eternity 
is  found  only  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
author  by-passes  the  question  of 
Scriptural  authority  in  answering 
these  questions;  however,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  holds  a  high  view 
of  Scripture  revelation. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Pious  and  Secular  America. 
By  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1958.  150  pp.  $3.00. 

Written  in  the  characteristic 
incisive  style  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
this  volume  offers  nine  essays, 
mostly  in  the  area  of  social  justice 
as  viewed  by  the  leading  neo¬ 
orthodox  theologian  of  America. 
Much  of  what  the  author  says  is 
true,  but  it  is  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  religious  philosophy 
and  contemporary  history  rather 
than  from  the  perspective  of 
authoritative  Scripture. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Way  of  the  Cross  in 
Human  Relations.  By  Guy 
F.  Hershberger.  Herald  Press, 
Scottdale,  Pennsylvania,  1958. 
412  pp.  $5.50. 

This  is  a  major  work  in  the 
field  of  applied  Christian  ethics  by 
a  Mennonite,  Guy  F.  Hershberger. 
The  author  is  professor  of  history 
and  sociology  at  Goshen  College, 
and  holds  a  Ph.D.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Iowa.  He  has 
taught  at  Goshen  College  since 
1925. 


The  author  of  this  book  is  a 
leading  scholar  in  the  field  of 
Christian  non  resistance.  As  a  paci¬ 
fist,  he  has  yet  sought  to  come  to 
grips  with  opposing  schools  of 
thought  in  the  course  of  history. 
The  book  presents  a  detailed  study 
of  the  problem  of  the  Christian 
and  social  order.  The  author’s 
basic  point  of  view  is  established 
in  the  first  section  of  the  book.  He 
is  an  Arminian  theologically,  and 
feels  that  the  fundamentalist  move¬ 
ment  has  come  short  of  its  Chris¬ 
tian  obligation  in  the  realm  of 
social  justice.  One  entire  chapter 
deals  with  fundamentalism.  His 
solution  for  the  problem  of  the 
evangelical  in  the  realm  of  the 
social  issues  of  the  gospel  is  a 
relatively  simple  one.  He  feels  that 
the  fundamentalist,  or  evangelical, 
will  need  to  give  up  the  concept 
of  “cheap  grace’’  in  salvation,  and 
to  become  steeped  in  the  discipline 
and  the  way  of  the  cross.  Hersh¬ 
berger  belives  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  furnishes  us  with  tools  for 
a  major  social  readjustment.  It  is 
in  this  area  that  the  present  re¬ 
viewer  would  challenge  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  writer.  A  careful 
attempt  to  delineate  the  structure 
of  the  New  Testament  on  tiiis 
issue  does  not  warrant  pacifism  or 
radical  social  readjustment.  A  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  within  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
should  lead  Hershberger  to  a  more 
Biblical  concept  of  the  kerygma 
and  its  vital  impact  upon  social  life 
through  redeemed  individuals.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  apostolic  preach¬ 
ing,  as  set  forth  in  C.  H.  Dodd’s 
writings,  did  not  issue,  nor  was 
it  ever  intended  to  issue,  in  a 
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corrective  to  social  structure.  The 
Christian  gospel,  in  the  Biblical 
sense,  is  a  message  to  the  unregen¬ 
erate  man  as  sinner,  not  to  the 
un regenerate  social  structure  as 
evil.  The  Christian  cannot  indi¬ 
vidually  shirk  his  responsibility  in 
this  area,  but  the  reviewer  feels 
in  this  instance  that  Hershberger 
reads  too  much  into  the  kerygma 
and  its  implications.  He  seems  to 
rely  heavily  upon  C.  H.  Dodd  in 
some  areas,  but  has  not  evidently 
thought  through  these  implications 
and  their  effect  upon  his  Arminian- 
ism  and  pacifism.  Despite  these 
rather  heavy  criticisms,  the  review¬ 
er  feels  this  is  a  worthy  book  to 
challenge  every  Christian,  particu¬ 
larly  non-pacifists,  in  a  review  and 
re-thinking  of  the  Biblical  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  area  of  thought. 

F.  R.  Howe 

I  AND  Thou.  By  Martin  Buber. 

Translated  by  Ronald  Gregor 

Smith.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1958.  137  pp.  $1.75. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of 
Martin  Buber’s  famous  work.  The 
serious  student  of  contemporary 
religious  thought  will  certainly 
want  this  edition,  for  it  contains 
a  valuable  postscript  written  by 
the  author,  consisting  of  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  developments  in 
his  thought. 

This  book  represents  a  definitive 
statement  of  existential  philosophy 
in  areas  that  affect  theology'.  The 
basic  structure  of  Buber’s  thought 
has  remained  intact  during  the 
almost  thirty-five  years  of  time 
which  have  passed  since  the  first 


edition  of  this  work  in  Germany, 
entitled  Ich  und  Du.  The  post¬ 
script  to  this  new  edition  contains 
some  points  of  clarification.  This 
work  by  Buber  has  influenced  such 
theologians  as  J.  H.  Oldham,  M. 
Chaning-Pearce,  John  Baillie,  H. 
H.  Farmer,  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
and  Sir  Herbert  Read.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  present  review 
to  present  the  structure  of  existen¬ 
tial  philosophy.  The  reader  is 
directed  to  the  excellent  analysis 
of  this  position  found  in  the  book 
entitled  Christianity  and  Existen¬ 
tialism,  by  J.  M.  Spier,  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  Publishing 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  whole  import  of  this 
movement,  as  noted  in  Buber’s 
postscript,  as  well  as  in  the  text 
of  the  book,  is  to  erect  a  permanent 
question  mark  over  doctrine  as 

stated  in  propositions.  Even  God, 
to  the  existentialist,  is  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  the  I-Thou,  I-It 
structure  of  reality.  Buber  says: 
“Of  course  we  speak  only  of  what 
God  is  in  his  relation  to  a  man. 
And  even  that  is  only  to  be 
expressed  in  paradox ;  more  pre¬ 
cisely,  by  the  paradoxical  use  of  a 
concept ;  more  precisely  still,  by 

the  paradoxical  combination  of  a 
substantive  concept  with  an  adjec¬ 
tive  which  contradicts  its  normal 
content”  (p.  134).  Such  statements 
are  indicative  of  the  author’s  posi¬ 
tion,  an  ultimate  vagueness  about 
God,  doctrine,  and  the  crucial 

issues  of  the  meaning  of  life.  It  is 
not  too  strong  to  conclude,  as 

J.  M.  Spier  does  in  his  penetrating 
critique  of  existentialism,  that  these 
who  espouse  existential  philosophy 
represent  a  radical  departure  from 
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God  and  His  Word,  and  they 
destroy  the  meaning  of  life. 

F.  R.  Howe 

A  Handbook  of  Christian 
Theology.  Edited  by  Marvin 
Halverson.  Meridian  Books, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1958.  380  pp. 
$4.00. 

This  book,  one  of  the  Living 
Age  series,  is  a  valuable  tool  for 
the  student  of  the  contemporary 
theological  scene.  It  is  a  collection 
of  concise  but  complete  definitions 
of  one  hundred  and  one  theological 
terms,  written  by  various  theolo¬ 
gians  who  are  popular  today.  Some 
of  the  contributors  are:  Otto  A. 
Piper,  W.  Norman  Pittenger, 
James  Luther  Adams,  Anders 
Nygren,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Wil¬ 
helm  Pauck,  and  Walter  M. 
Horton.  At  the  end  of  each  essay 
the  reader  finds  a  list  of  books  on 
the  particular  subject,  as  well  as 
the  name  of  the  author  of  that 
particular  article.  The  value  of 
the  book  is  heightened  by  the 
inclusion  of  notes  on  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  contributors. 

For  the  alert  student  of  con¬ 
temporary  theology,  this  book  can 
well  be  used  as  a  thermometer  to 
indicate  the  spiritual  temperature 
of  the  day  in  which  he  lives.  The 
writers  have  done  a  fine  piece  of 
work  in  clarifying  present  -  day 
trends  of  theology.  For  example, 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  God  is 
Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Union  Seminary  in  New 
York  City.  In  his  article,  he  pre¬ 
sents  for  the  discerning  reader  a 
veritable  wealth  of  background  and 
information  on  the  doctrine  of 


God.  For  the  reader,  this  article 
mirrors  the  neoliberal  concepts  on 
this  doctrine.  Some  other  topics 
dealt  with  in  a  clear  way  by  other 
writers  are  as  follows:  Eros  and 
Agape,  Myth  (Demythologizing), 
Neo-orthodoxy,  Existentialism,  and 
so  forth.  The  theological  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  by  most  of  the 
writers  will  be  unacceptable  to  one 
who  adheres  to  the  position  that 
Scripture  is  absolutely  authorita¬ 
tive.  However,  this  reviewer  highly 
recommends  the  book  to  be  used 
within  the  limitations  described ; 
namely,  as  an  interpretive  tool. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Prayer.  A  Study  in  the  His¬ 
tory  AND  Psychology  of 
Religion.  By  Friedrich  Heiler, 
translated  and  edited  by  Samuel 
McComb.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  1958.  376 
pages.  $2.50. 

This  book  was  first  published  in 
1932,  but  is  being  re-published  now 
in  this  edition  as  a  Galaxy  Book, 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
These  are  a  series  of  paperbacks, 
and  they  place  some  great  works 
into  the  hands  of  the  reader  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  author  of 
this  book,  Friedrich  Heiler,  is 
professor  of  the  history  and  phil¬ 
osophy  of  religion  at  Marburg 
University,  and  is  a  leader  in  the 
ecumenical  movement.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
tradition,  but  in  1919  was  taken 
into  the  Lutheran  fold  by  Soeder- 
blom  of  Sweden.  According  to  the 
author  himself,  he  writes  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  religio-historical 
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method,  popularized  generally  by 
Hamack. 

The  author  attempts  to  deal 
with  all  the  aspects  of  prayer,  and 
includes  a  veritable  history  of 
prayer  from  centuries  ago  to  the 
time  of  his  writing.  The  theologi¬ 
cal  position  of  the  writer  is  un¬ 
acceptable  to  anyone  who  seeks  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  Biblical 
revelation.  Therefore,  this  work  is 
useful  as  an  example  of  the  old 
liberalism,  and  its  undergirding 
structure  of  idealistic  philosophy. 
The  influence  of  Schleiermacher, 
Hegel,  and  Troeltsch,  and  others, 
is  seen  in  the  author’s  concepts  of 
prayer.  When  seeking  to  define 
the  essence  of  prayer,  he  says: 
“The  hungry  pygmy  who  begs 
for  food,  the  entranced  mystic, 
absorbed  in  the  greatness  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  infinite  God,  the  guilt- 
oppressed  Christian  who  prays  for 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  assurance 
of  salvation — all  are  seeking  life; 
they  seek  a  confirmation  and  an 
enrichment  of  their  realization  of 
life.  Even  the  Buddhist  beggar- 
monk,  who  by  meditation  works 
himself  up  into  a  state  of  perfect 
indifference,  seeks  in  the  denial  of 
life  to  attain  a  higher  and  purer 
life”  (p.  355).  The  author’s  view¬ 
point  expresses  the  hope  of  his 
life,  to  join  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  together,  using 
the  concepts  of  piety  and  the  psy¬ 
chological  factors  common  to  reli¬ 
gion.  The  sociological  and  ideologi¬ 
cal  upheavals  since  the  days  of  the 
writing  of  this  work,  and  the  rise 
of  new  theological  schools  are 
sufficient  to  show  its  weakness. 
The  crucial  issue,  however,  is  that 
the  author  has  not  reckoned  with 


the  Biblical  revelation  in  his 
concepts. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Ezekiel,  the  Man  and  His 
Message.  By  H.  L.  Ellison. 
William  B.  Eerdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1958.  144  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  condensed,  sketchy,  and 
yet  helpful  study  of  the  prophecies 
of  Ezekiel.  The  author  is  very 
satisfying  in  his  interpretations  of 
the  prophet  as  he  speaks  to  the 
people  of  his  own  era.  It  is  when 
the  prophet  goes  beyond  this  min¬ 
istry,  and  touches  prophetic  themes 
that  are  still  in  our  day  unfulfilled, 
that  the  author  will  be  found  by 
many  to  be  disappointing  (particu¬ 
larly  chapters  36-40).  While  the 
writer  ostensibly  cannot  be  cate¬ 
gorized  under  any  of  the  millennial 
schools,  he  evidently  believes  in 
some  sort  of  a  millennium  after 
the  second  advent  of  Christ,  but  is 
careful  to  tell  us  he  disavows  much 
of  “the  gross  materialism”  he 
alleges  is  so  frequently  connected 
with  this  period.  He  acknowledges 
his  views  on  this  subject  as  being 
greatly  influenced  by  P.  Althaus, 
Die  Letzten  Dinge. 

^Vhile  some  may  disagree  and 
others  be  disappointed  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Ezekiel’s  prophecies,  the 
unprejudiced  reader  will  welcome 
the  courageous  and  vital  original 
thinking  of  the  author.  That  he 
confesses  a  millennium  after  the 
second  advent,  which  is  not  the 
eternal  state,  but  a  preparation  for 
it,  is  in  itself  an  advance  over  much 
present  -  day  thinking  on  escha¬ 
tology. 


M.  F.  Unger 
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Jerusalem.  By  Michel  Join- 

Lambert.  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons, 
New  York,  1958.  225  pp.  $5.95. 

This  sumptuously  printed  and 
illustrated  volume  on  the  history 
of  Jerusalem  worthily  introduces 
the  publisher’s  series  on  Ancient 
Cities  and  Temples.  Jerusalem  as 
the  Holy  City  of  three  great  reli¬ 
gions — Christianity,  Judaism,  and 
Mohammedanism — is  presented 
first  as  the  ancient  Hebrew  capital. 
The  fortunes  of  the  Holy  City 
are  outlined  from  the  time  of  its 
capture  from  the  Jebusites  by 
David  to  its  fall  to  the  Romans. 
Next,  Christian  Jerusalem  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  it  came  into  existence 
from  a  converted  pagan  city — 
Colonia  Aelia  Capitolina.  The 
munificence  of  Constantine  and 
Helena  is  described  as  well  as  the 
gifts  of  Eudocia  and  Justinian 
during  this  period.  The  author 
concludes  his  story  with  an  account 
of  the  Moslem  conquest  in  the 
seventh  century  and  the  subsequent 
events  till  the  era  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  (1099-1291). 

The  book  is  poorly  paragraphed, 
but  otherwise  well  written.  The 
publisher  contemplates  similar  vol¬ 
umes  on  Babylon,  the  Alhambra 
of  Granada,  and  the  cities  and 
temples  of  Ethiopia. 

M.  F.  Unger 

Ancient  Semitic  Civiuzations. 

By  Sabatine  Moscati.  G.  P. 

Putnam  Sons,  New  York,  1957. 

254  pp.  $5.00. 

The  author  of  this  ably  written 
volume  is  professor  of  Semitic 
Philology  in  the  University  of 


Rome  and  Director  of  Semitic 
Studies.  Although  he  has  authored 
eleven  books,  this  is  the  first  to 
appear  in  English.  This  volume 
will  be  welcomed  by  students  of 
Biblical  backgrounds.  With  much 
skill  and  erudition  Moscati  gives 
the  salient  features  of  andent 
Semitic  civilizations.  Inasmuch  as 
he  covers  much  groimd  in  compar¬ 
atively  few  pages,  his  treatment  is 
necessarily  in  the  form  of  a  broad 
survey.  The  general  reader  will 
enjoy  the  presentation  and  find  it 
extremely  stimulating.  In  quick 
review  the  author  brings  before 
his  reader  Babylonians,  Assyrians, 
Canaanites,  Hebrevrs,  Aramaeans, 
Arabs,  and  the  Ethiopians.  Latest 
archaeological  and  historical  find¬ 
ings  are  utilized.  The  book  first 
appeared  in  Italian  in  1949.  A 
German  edition  followed  in  1953, 
a  French  edition  in  1955,  and 
another  German  one  in  the  same 
year.  The  English  edition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  mere  translation  but 
has  aimed  at  being  a  new  work, 
thoroughly  up  to  date.  The  book, 
although  priced  too  high,  will 
reward  the  serious  student  of 
Biblical  history. 

M.  F.  Unger 

How  TO  Study  Your  Bible.  By 
Lloyd  M.  Perry  and  Walden 
Howard.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  Westwood,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  1957.  218  pp.  $4.00. 

A  “do-it-yourself”  volume  in 
the  area  of  Bible  study,  this  work 
is  certain  to  have  a  wide  popular 
appeal.  While  recognizing  that 
God  has  given  teachers  to  the 
church,  whose  task  it  is  to  lead 
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others  into  a  knowledge  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Protestants  have  also  held 
that  the  individual  believer  has  the 
right  and  responsibility  to  study 
the  Word  of  God  for  himself.  This 
book  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide 
in  order  that  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished.  State  authors  Perry  and 
Howard:  “It  is  a  methods  book. 
It  seeks  to  show  how  an  ordinary 
Christian  can  pursue  Bible  study 
on  his  behalf  and  profit  from  it.” 

The  first  chapter  presents,  in 
condensed  but  readable  form,  basic 
principles  which  underlie  sound 
Bible  study.  In  chapter  two,  four¬ 
teen  Christian  leaders,  including 
V.  Raymond  Edman,  Charles  E. 
Fuller,  C.  Stacey  Woods,  and 
others,  write  of  their  Bible  study 
methods.  In  the  following  chapter, 
embracing  the  major  part  of  the 
book,  is  found  a  discussion  of  thir¬ 
teen  si>ecific  methods  of  Bible  study 
such  as  the  study  of  Bible  books, 
chapters,  paragraphs,  doctrine,  bi¬ 
ographies,  parables,  etc.  A  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  is  given  over  to  an 
outlining  of  two  general  methods 
of  Bible  study,  namely  thematic 
diagramming  and  comparison,  con¬ 
trast,  and  correlation. 

There  is  much  to  commend  this 
book  to  laymen  and  Christian 
workers  alike.  The  style  of  writing 
is  simple,  direct,  and  therefore 
readable.  An  outstanding  feature 
is  the  amount  of  space  given  over 
to  exemplification  of  each  method 
of  study.  The  “how”  is  not  only 
explained  but  it  is  also  illustrated. 
In  an  appendix  an  annotated  bib¬ 
liography  lists  forty-two  additional 
volumes  on  the  subject  of  Bible 
study  methods.  Some  may  question 
the  omission  of  the  study  of  types 


to  which  only  a  scant  reference  is 
made.  The  study  of  Bible  types, 
as  well  as  parables,  miracles,  etc., 
is  profitable  and  can  be  pursued 
with  sound  regulative  principles. 
Helpful  additions  to  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  would  have  been  the  outstand¬ 
ing  works  in  the  areas  of  parables, 
miracles,  doctrine,  etc.,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  student  after  his 
own  study  is  completed  or  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  problems. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will 
have  a  wide  reading  and  further 
that  those  who  read  will  also 
follow  its  well-ordered  suggestions 
in  a  personal  study  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

Through  the  Pentateuch 
Chapter  by  Chapter.  By 
W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas.  Edited 
by  Winifred  G.  T.  Gillespie. 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  1957.  191 
pp.  $3.00. 

Thomas,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  engaged  in  writing  the 
material  which  appears  in  this 
book.  It  was  his  desire  to  go 
through  the  entire  Scripture  chap¬ 
ter  by  chapter  writing  a  brief  but 
connected  commentary.  He  was 
permitted  to  go  no  farther  than 
the  middle  of  Joshua. 

These  notes  were  first  printed 
in  The  Christian.  The  editor.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Thirtle,  stated  of  them, 
“The  notes . . .  have  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception;  and  we 
have  witness,  borne  by  ministers 
at  home  and  missionaries  in  the 
field,  that  they  have  been  effectual 
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in  promoting  a  veritable  revival  in 
Bible  study.” 

This  volume  is  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  aid  to  Bible  study. 
It  possesses  the  rather  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  sound  interpretation 
and  searching  application.  Each 
chapter  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
treated  with  a  summary  statement 
as  to  its  content,  followed  by  con¬ 
nected  exposition  of  the  text  and 
concluding  with  “The  Message 
for  Meditation.”  Used  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Bible  for  daily  devo¬ 
tional  reading  and  reading  one 
chapter  a  day  the  Pentateuch 
would  be  covered  in  six  months. 
The  profit  and  blessing  from  such 
an  exercise  would  be  immeasurable 
and  abiding. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

Abraham  to  the  Middle-East 
Crisis.  By  G.  Frederick  Owen. 
William  B.  Eerdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  1957.  429  pp.  $5.95. 

Originally  published  as  Abra¬ 
ham  to  Allenby,  this  work  was 
acclaimed  by  Lowell  Thomas, 
“One  of  the  most  stirring  word 
panoramas  I  have  ever  read.”  It 
is  now  issued  in  an  enlarged  form 
to  include  the  most  recent  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  Middle  East.  As  regards 
the  purpose  of  this  book  the  author 
himself  states:  “In  the  present 
volume  the  aim  of  the  writer  is  to 
picture  the  tides  of  humanity,  point 
out  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ideas,  and 
so  interweave  sacred  and  secular 
history  as  to  form  a  thread  of 
consecutive  thought  that,  in  the 
light  of  modern  archaeological 
research,  will  constitute  a  readable 


account  of  the  principal  events 
which  have  transpired  in  or  near 
Palestine  during  the  past  four 
thousand  years — from  Abraham  to 
the  Middle-East  Crisis.”  That  the 
author  has  accomplished  his  pur¬ 
pose,  no  one  who  reads  far  in  this 
book  will  debate. 

This  is  a  penetrating  history  of 
Palestine  that  should  command 
the  attention  of  every  Bible  stu¬ 
dent.  It  is  a  scholarly  treatise  but 
is  not  ponderous.  It  is  written  in 
a  narrative  style  that  is  often  terse 
and  picturesque.  In  many  portions 
the  account  is  so  gripping  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  the  book  aside. 
Divided  into  forty-two  chapters, 
the  work  also  includes  twenty-six 
well  chosen  photographs,  reference 
notes,  a  subject  index  and  a  bibli¬ 
ography. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

The  Pastor  in  Profile.  By 

Adolph  Bedsole.  Baker  Book 

House,  Grand  Rapids,  1958. 
166  pp.  $2.95. 

The  author  of  this  intriguing 
volume  has  been  in  the  active 
ministry  for  twenty  years  and  is 
at  present  pastor  of  the  Immanuel 
Baptist  Church  in  Panama  City, 
Florida.  He  held  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  for  five  years.  His  pen  is 
sharp,  his  ink  is  acid,  and  his  words 
are  cutting.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  he  has  written  on  pages  of 
a  mirror  as  any  pastor  will  realize 
before  he  has  read  the  first  thous¬ 
and  words  of  this  penetrating  book. 
This  is  a  volume  that  will  remind 
you  of  the  style  of  Will  Rogers. 
Humor  is  mixed  with  a  serious 
strain  of  truth  that  is  not  often 
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found  in  a  book  on  the  subject  of 
the  calling  of  the  ministry. 

What  is  this  book  about?  It  is 
about  the  young  preacher  with  “an 
unduly  exalted  opinion  of  himself” 
and  “  a  disparaging  attitude  to¬ 
ward  other  preachers”  who  ap¬ 
proaches  his  congregation  with 
“the  impulse  to  ‘get  them  told’  ” 
and  possesses  a  “desire  to  clean  out 
the  church”  and  who  feels  that  “a 
call  into  the  ministry  is ...  a 
license  to  act  foolishly.”  It  is  about 
the  preacher  and  his  education,  his 
preaching,  his  word,  his  laziness, 
and  his  politics.  It  is  about  the 
preacher  changing  pastorates,  the 
preacher  who  has  Jezebel  and 
Judas  on  his  trail.  It  is  about  the 
preacher  and  his  money  and  his 
nerves.  This  book  will  arouse  a 
preacher  as  it  brings  a  searchlight 
upon  his  soul. 

“Preachers,  the  devil  is  after 
you !  He  would  nullify  your  power 
and  kill  your  influence;  he  would 
sear  your  soul  and  mar  your  spirit ; 
he  would  disgrace  you  before  the 
world ;  he  would  hound  your  path¬ 
way  with  weakness  and  temptation 
until  your  eyes  close  in  death.  He 
would  limit  your  leadership  in 
your  church  and  cast  an  obstacle 
in  your  pathway  at  every  crucial 
point  of  your  ministry.  While  he 
is  doing  all  this,  he  would  hide  in 
the  background  and  make  you 
blame  others  for  your  troubles, 
when  it  is  really  you  who  are  to 
blame.  He  would  have  you  think 
that  your  secret  sins  are  really 
secret,  and  that  you  may  hold  to 
them  without  people  knowing  it. 
He  would  make  you  believe  that 
you  can  be  successful  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  even  if  you  continue  to  hold 


pet  sins  and  mistakes  in  your  life. 
Those  chapters  back  there  are 
efforts  to  reveal  the  devil’s  sinister 
techniques  in  weakening  your 
power”  (p.  165). 

This  is  a  book  every  preacher 
ought  to  read  at  frequent  intervals. 
It  is  too  stimulating  and  provoca¬ 
tive  to  miss. 

J.  E.  Evans 

Leading  in  Public  Prayer.  By 
Andrew  W.  Blackwood.  Abing¬ 
don  Press,  New  York,  1958. 
207  pp.  $3.00. 

The  need  for  making  public 
prayer  effective  caused  the  author 
to  work  out  the  practical  philoso¬ 
phy  that  is  the  basis  for  this  book. 
The  volume  is  a  guide  toward 
mastering  the  art  of  public  prayer. 

Part  1  discusses  the  place  that 
prayer  plays  in  public  worship. 
Various  types  of  prayer  are  exam¬ 
ined.  Discussion  covers  such  kinds 
of  prayer  as  liturgical,  extempora¬ 
neous,  the  prayer  of  adoration,  the 
confession  of  sins,  thanksgiving, 
petitions,  intercessions,  prayer  be¬ 
fore  the  offering,  prayer  for  the 
consecration  of  the  offering,  prayer 
before  the  sermon,  prayer  after  the 
sermon,  prayer  at  a  funeral,  wed¬ 
ding  rehearsal  and  at  a  marriage 
ceremony,  and  praying  at  a  secular 
occasion. 

Blackwood  wisely  suggests:  “A 
minister’s  prestige  at  home  and 
elsewhere  depends  largely  on  his 
ability  to  use  God-given  powers  in 
meeting  a  novel  situation,  and  in 
speaking  with  distinction  on  a 
special  occasion.  This  applies  espe¬ 
cially  to  his  prayers,  brief  and 
uplifting.  Such  gifts  and  graces  of 
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discernment  and  utterance  enhance 
a  minister’s  standing  among  his 
own  people.  On  the  contrary,  if 
he  blunders  or  falls  short  when 
the  eyes  of  the  community  are  fixed 
upon  him,  the  people  in  the  home 
church  may  wish  they  had  a  min- 
iter  trained  for  his  office”  (pp. 
102-3). 

In  Part  II  detailed  suggestions 
for  the  minister’s  own  preparation 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as:  Prac¬ 
ticing  the  Presence  of  God,  Read¬ 
ing  Literature  of  the  Heart,  Sens¬ 
ing  the  Needs  of  People  Now, 
Reserving  a  Time  to  Prepare,  and 
Getting  the  People  to  Pray.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  leading  his  congrega¬ 
tion  in  prayer  are  made. 

The  volume  will  be  useful  to 
any  minister  who  is  serious  about 
the  important  business  of  becoming 
effective  in  prayer. 

J.  E.  Evans 

Clinical  Training  for  Pasto¬ 
ral  Care.  By  David  Belgum. 
The  Westminster  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1956.  136  pp.  $3.00. 
The  author  is  an  ordained 

clergyman  of  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.  At  present  he 
is  the  associate  professor  of  Pas¬ 
toral  Counseling  at  Northwestern 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in 
Minneapolis.  This  volume  will 
serve  as  an  effective  guide  for 
pastors  in  the  ministry  of  pastoral 
calling  in  hospitals.  A  great  deal 
of  information  is  included  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  hospital  and 
the  functions  which  arc  performed 
in  it  as  well  as  the  relationship 
which  the  minister  can  have  to  the 
hospital.  Belgum  suggests  a  meth¬ 


odology  by  which  the  pastor  may 
learn  to  be  an  effective  caller  in 
the  hospital.  The  author  discusses 
such  subjects  as  pastoral  concern 
for  the  sick,  the  resources  of  the 
pastor,  the  pastoral  call,  and  learn¬ 
ing  from  clinical  experience.  A 
bibliography  of  suggested  reading 
is  included  in  the  end  of  the  book. 

This  volume  will  prove  valuable 
to  any  pastor  who  does  any  hospital 
visitation  or  has  contact  with  sick 
people.  The  book  is  recommended 
to  all  pastors  interested  in  an 
effective  ministry  of  visitation 
among  the  sick. 

J.  E.  Evans 

A  Handbook  for  the  Preacher 
AT  Work.  By  Jeff  D.  Brown. 
Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1958.  90  pp.  $1.75. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Mission,  Texas.  He  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  volume  which  will  give  a 
pastor  a  ready  reference  to  many 
of  the  questions  that  arise  in  his 
work;  and,  will  explain  to  the 
layman  something  of  the  many 
duties  that  occupy  the  pastor’s 
time  between  his  regular  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  pulpit  on  Sunday. 

It  is  designed  to  be  a  handbook 
rather  than  a  complete  volume 
covering  the  twenty  subjects  suc¬ 
cinctly  discussed  in  its  pages.  Its 
value  will  be  found  in  the  broad 
picture  and  suggestive  outline  it 
presents  of  ministerial  duties.  Here 
will  be  found  a  broad  review  of  the 
pastorate  with  helps  on  solving 
some  of  its  complex  problems.  The 
chapters  are  short  and  the  style 
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is  that  of  summary  rather  than 
full  discussion. 

The  book  is  recommended  as  a 
source  book  especially  for  the 
young  pastor  who  is  facing  his 
early  years  in  the  pastorate. 

J.  E.  Evans 

The  Calling  Program  of  the 
Local  Church.  By  Lucas 
Wayne  Buttry.  The  Higley 
Press,  Butler,  Indiana,  1956. 
96  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  chaplain  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force  and  was 
a  Baptist  pastor  in  Illinois.  He 
has  written  a  handbook  dealing 
with  the  varied  angles  of  calling 
in  connection  with  the  local 
church.  It  is  actually  a  workbook 
of  rules  and  methods  for  effective 
visitation. 

The  calling  program  of  the 
church  is  discussed  as  it  may  be 
carried  out  by  the  pastor,  the 
Sunday  School,  the  deacons,  the 
every-member<anvas  for  finances, 
and  the  women.  Each  segment  is 
discussed  under  the  subdivision  of 
values,  rules,  times,  plans,  methods, 
and  records. 

The  book  is  valuable  to  a  pas¬ 
tor.  It  contains  little  theory  and 
a  lot  of  down-to-earth,  practical 
suggestion.  Though  the  book  is 
brief,  it  will  prove  worth-while  to 
any  pastor  in  setting  up  a  calling 
program. 

J.  E.  Evans 

Christianity  and  Classical 
Culture.  By  Charles  Norris 
Cochrane.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  1957.  523  pp. 
$2.95. 


“The  theme  of  this  work  is  the 
evolution  in  thought  and  action 
which  came  about  through  the 
impact  of  Christianity  upon  the 
Graeco-Roman  world.”  Believing 
that  the  subject  is  of  profound 
importance  and  that  it  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves, 
Cochrane  has  pointed  up  the  false 
procedure  of  making  classical  and 
Christian  studies  separate  fields 
of  investigation.  Such  procedure, 
believed  the  author,  has  been  un¬ 
fortunate  for  both  Classicism  and 
Christianity.  He  has,  therefore, 
undertaken  “to  defy  the  accepted 
convention  and  to  attempt  a  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  world  of  Augustus 
and  Virgil  to  that  of  Theodosius 
and  Augustine.”  In  doing  so  the 
author  was  prompted  by  the  idea 
that  light  would  be  cast  on  subse¬ 
quent  developments  of  European 
history  and  culture. 

The  structure  of  the  author’s 
procedure  is  evident  in  his  three¬ 
fold  treatment  of  his  material 
under  the  divisions.  Reconstruc¬ 
tion,  Renovation,  and  Regenera¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  division  Cochrane 
traces  the  effort  of  Roman  power 
to  establish  an  enduring  society; 
the  final  form  of  organized  society. 
This  claim  of  the  Augustan  order 
to  finality  was  doomed  to  ultimate 
frustration,  for  the  divinized 
emperor  succumbed  to  the  crucified 
Jew. 

Under  the  second  consideration 
Cochrane  deals  with  what  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Christian  Empire 
— from  Constantine  to  Theodo¬ 
sius.  Here  the  impact  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  Graeco-Roman  culture 
is  seen  through  the  recognition  of 
Christianity  by  Constantine  and 
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the  adoption  of  it  as  the  religion 
of  the  Empire  by  Theodosius. 

In  the  final  section  under  the 
term  “Regeneration,”  emphasis  is 
directed  to  the  impact  of  Athanasi¬ 
us  and  Augustine.  “The  City  of 
God”  in  which  the  church  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  the  kingdom  of  God, 
coupled  with  Augustine’s  discovery 
of  personality  gave  significance  to 
Christianity  and  individual  experi¬ 
ence,  thereby  providing  a  clue  to 
the  meaning  and  direction  of  his¬ 
torical  process.  The  concluding 
chapter  points  up  a  divine  necessity 
in  human  history. 

The  author’s  undertaking  is  in¬ 
valuable,  for  in  the  reviewer’s  judg¬ 
ment  Christianity  cannot  be  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  world,  culturally 
or  otherwise.  It  is  by  divine  intent 
illuminating  and  preserving  in  its 
world  contacts.  Complete  other¬ 
worldness  is  not  compatible  with 
the  divine  intent.  Christianity  must 
of  necessity  be  studied  in  its  world 
setting.  Such  has  been  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  author. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  Idea  of  History.  By  R.  G. 

Collingwood.  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1958.  339  pp.  $1.75. 

This  is  a  posthumously  published 
work  from  the  manuscripts  of  the 
author,  edited  by  T.  M.  Knox. 
The  author  was  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Oxford,  who  in  the 
writing  here  published  sought  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  History. 

A  large  part  of  the  book  de¬ 
scribes  how  modern  ideas  of  history 
have  grown  up  from  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  considered  as  the  father 


of  history,  to  the  present  time.  In 
the  final  section  of  the  book  are 
a  number  of  essays  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  nature  of  history,  his¬ 
torical  imagination,  historical  evi¬ 
dence,  history  and  freedom,  and 
progress  as  created  by  historical 
thinking. 

For  the  student  of  history  the 
book  has  a  valuable  contribution. 
It  is  a  Galaxy  Book,  paper-bound 
and  reasonably  priced. 

C.  A.  Nash 

Islam — The  Straight  Path. 

Edited  by  Kenneth  W.  Morgan. 

The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
New  York,  1958.  453  pp.  $6.00. 

Islam  is  a  living,  virile,  and 
penetrating  religion.  Though  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  Arabic  world,  it  has 
thrust  its  tentacles  into  many 
countries  and  among  many  peoples. 

In  the  book  before  us  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Islam  is  described  and 
interpreted  by  the  leading  scholars 
of  Islam.  The  story  of  Mohammed 
is  traced,  his  teachings  expounded, 
and  the  spread  of  Islam  set  forth. 

Eleven  writers,  chosen  by  their 
fellow  Muslims  for  their  compe¬ 
tent  scholarship  and  devotion  to 
Islam,  have  contributed  to  the 
work.  They  represent  Egypt,  Tur¬ 
key,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  and 
China.  The  contributors  present 
Islam  as  to  its  origin,  historic 
movements,  beliefs  and  codes  of 
law,  interpretations,  culture  in 
various  lands,  and  its  unity  and 
diversity.  The  result  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  authentic  presentation 
of  Islam  for  the  English-reading 
public. 

This  is  a  valuable  book  for  any 
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reader,  but  especially  for  the 
Christian  who  would  and  should 
understand  Islam.  More  especially 
is  it  a  book  for  Christians  who  seek 
to  labor  with,  and  present  to,  the 
Muslims  the  Christian  message  of 
redemption. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
THE  Corinthians.  By  Leon 
Morris.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  1958.  249  pp.  $3.00. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul 
TO  THE  Corinthians.  By  R. 
V.  G.  Tasker.  Wm.  B.  Eerd¬ 
mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1958.  192  pp. 
$3.00. 

The  previously  published  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Tyndale  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Commentaries,  of  which 
these  two  volumes  are  a  part,  have 
set  a  standard  of  excellence  that 
has  caused  subsequent  volumes  to 
be  anticipated.  The  works  on  the 
two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are 
no  exceptions. 

The  procedure  followed  is  the 
same  in  both  volumes.  The  authors 
present  a  brief  but  satisfying  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  book  from  tbe  con¬ 
servative  viewpoint  in  which  they 
consider  the  major  introductory 
problems.  This  is  followed  by  a 
detailed  outline  analysis  of  the 
book.  The  commentary  itself  is 
based  on  the  Greek  text,  but  is 
handled  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
English  reader  so  that  one  who 
does  not  know  Greek  can  have 
the  benefit  of  the  studies  from  the 
original  languages.  The  commen¬ 


tary  is  a  verse-by-verse  study,  yet 
tbe  authors  are  careful  to  present 
the  theme  of  the  book  as  they 
progress  through  the  details. 

While  not  as  detailed  as  some 
of  the  major  exegetical  works  on 
the  Corinthian  epistles,  the  authors 
present  a  satisfying  study  of  these 
important  books.  They  Mrill  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  all  who  desire 
a  careful  study  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

The  Great  “I  Am’s”  of  Jesus. 

By  John  Caylor.  Grand  Rapids, 

Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
1957.  86  pp.  $2.00. 

These  are  brief  evangelistic 
messages  on  the  person  of  Christ 
as  it  is  presented  Scripturally  by 
his  statements  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  “I  am’s.”  To  the  seven 
“I  am’s”  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
Caylor  adds  messages  on  the 
themes:  ‘‘I  am  from  above,”  ‘‘I 
am  the  son  of  man,”  and  “I  am  a 
king.” 

These  messages  are  topical,  not 
expository,  and  have  one  uniform 
criticism.  Caylor  unfortunately 
adopts  the  practice  of  many  preach¬ 
ers  of  finding  a  theme  in  the  text 
adopted  for  the  message  and  then 
developing  the  theme  without 
much  relation  to  the  actual  teach¬ 
ing  of  that  text.  Truth  is  presented 
but  not  necessarily  the  truth  of  the 
passage.  In  the  final  message  con¬ 
cerning  the  kingship  of  Jesus,  only 
the  fact  of  his  reign  in  the  hearts 
of  men  is  developed;  his  earthly 
reign  is  ignored. 

J.  F.  Rand 


Periodical  Review 


Albright,  William  F.,  “Return  to 
Biblical  Theology,”  Christian 
Century,  75:47:1328-31,  No¬ 
vember  19,  1958. 

One  of  the  world’s  greatest 
authorities  in  the  field  of  Biblical 
archaeology  brings  us  up  to  date 
on  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  modern 
Christian  thought.  “To  sum  up,” 
he  writes,  “we  can  now  again 
treat  the  Bible  from  beginning  to 
end  as  an  authentic  document  of 
religious  history.  Innumerable 
clarifications  of  the  text  greatly 
improve  our  understanding  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  poetic  books.  No 
translation  which  has  yet  appeared 
gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
increase  in  our  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  grammar,  vocabulary  and 
poetic  style.  It  must  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  vindication  of  the 
historicity  of  the  Bible  and  clari¬ 
fication  of  its  meaning  do  not 
involve  an  uncritical  belief  in 
‘verbal’  inspiration  and  do  not 
support  an  ‘orthodoxy’  which  in¬ 
sulates  the  Bible  from  the  real 
world  of  today.  The  Bible  must 
be  judged  as  literature  and  history 
by  exactly  the  same  canons  as  we 
use  in  studying  similar  nonbiblical 
literature,  but  not  by  arbitrary 
standards  imposed  on  it  by  dog¬ 
matic  liberals  or  conservatives. 
Extreme  views  are  alike  unsatis¬ 
factory  ;  the  truth  lies  in  the 
middle.”  This  is  an  important 
article  for  Albright  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  message  for  liberal  scholars  as 
he  shows  that  current  archaeologi- 


By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand 

cal  and  manuscript  studies  have 
vitiated  many  of  their  previously 
dogmatically  held  positions.  Con¬ 
servatives  will  find  it  a  fair  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  values  of  recent  Bibli¬ 
cal  and  archaeological  studies. 

Allen,  David  A.,  “Our  Church 
Grows  through  Visitation,” 
Moody  Monthly,  59:1:18-21, 
September,  1958. 

In  1944  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  of  Hazel  Park,  Michigan, 
had  a  Sunday  School  average 
attendance  of  130;  twelve  years 
later  in  1956,  they  averaged  1850. 
How  did  they  do  it?  The  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  this  article  which 
demonstrated  how  that  a  program 
of  layman-inspired  visitation  revi¬ 
talized  the  entire  Sunday  School 
program  of  the  church  and  enabled 
it  to  reach  its  neighborhood  for 
Christ  on  a  large  scale.  Pastors 
will  want  their  laymen  to  read 
this  article  to  catch  the  inspiration 
which  will  vitalize  their  visitation 
programs. 

Barnhouse,  Donald  Grey,  “Bishop 
Oxnam’s  Testament;  an  Ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  Beliefs  of  the 
Controversial  Churchman,” 
Eternity,  9:10:19-21,  34,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1958. 

This  article  will  do  much  to 
clear  up  the  controversy  over  the 
beliefs  of  one  of  Methodism’s  chief 
spokesmen.  For  Barnhouse  com¬ 
bines  in  a  heart-rending  article  a 
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review  of  Oxnam’s  latest  work,  A 
Testament  of  Faith,  an  account  of 
personal  interviews  and  corre¬ 
spondence  and  other  testimony 
about  the  bishop  to  show  how 
tragically  he  has  strayed  from  the 
Christian  faith.  Readers  will  ap¬ 
preciate  this  article  which  gives 
facts  rather  than  hearsay  testi¬ 
mony. 

Clasper,  Paul  D.,  “The  Denomi¬ 
national  Missionary  and  the 
Organization  Man,”  His,  19:2: 
30-39,  November,  1958. 

This  article  originally  appeared 
in  the  Occasional  Bulletin  of  the 
Missionary  Research  Library  and 
was  reprinted  by  the  publishers  of 
His  because  of  its  value  to  the 
whole  missionary  situation.  While 
its  thrust  is  to  the  denominational 
missionary,  the  principles  set  forth 
are  relevant  to  the  independent 
missionary  as  well.  The  author 
uses  the  recent  best  seller  The 
Organization  Man  as  a  basis  for 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  missionary’s  relationship  to  the 
organization  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
Missionaries,  of  course,  will  find 
this  of  primary  value,  but  pastors 
will  find  it  useful  in  analyzing 
their  relationship  to  the  churches 
they  serve  and  for  counseling  pur¬ 
poses  with  young  people  about  to 
go  to  the  missionary  field. 

Ferre,  Nels  F.  S.,  “Contemporary 
Theology  in  the  Light  of  100 
Years,”  Theology  Today,  15:3: 
366-76,  October,  1958. 

One  of  the  gifts  of  this  leader 
in  neoliberal  theology  is  that  of 
analyzing  the  current  theological 


picture  and  presenting  it  in  clear, 
concise  word  pictures.  This  article 
is  an  attempt  to  show  where  we 
have  been  in  theology,  and  where 
we  are  going.  Ferre  accomplishes 
both  objectives  in  this  brief  article. 
The  present  situation  Ferre  pic¬ 
tures  as  follows:  “The  two  main 
streams  now  are  Barthian  trans¬ 
cendence,  which  lacks  adequate 
incorporation  of  the  order  of  cre¬ 
ation,  offering  unity  of  content  and 
approach,  but  at  the  same  time 
becoming  guilty  of  arbitrariness 
and  irrelevance;  and  anti-super¬ 
naturalism,  which  for  modernity 
scuttles  classical  Christianity  in  its 
own  essential  dimensions  as  the 
full  Gospel  of  salvation  in  and 
beyond  this  life.  Two  minor  move¬ 
ments  persist  as  well.  Fundamen¬ 
talism  is  the  modern  partly  defen¬ 
sive  and  partly  aggressive  response 
of  pre-critical  classical  Christianity. 
It  creates  a  permanent  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  believer  and  the  thinker 
and  offers  no  real  way  out.  Its 
adherents  now  respond  ambival¬ 
ently  between  a  bitter  attack  on 
non-fundamentalists  and  a  new 
openness  to  the  problems  posed  for 
the  educated  man.  The  other  minor 
theological  movement  of  our  time 
is  the  continuation  of  the  liberal 
movement,  but  besides  being  out 
of  fashion  (which  is  no  criterion 
of  truth!)  liberalism  suffers  inter¬ 
nal  bleeding  and  weakening  from 
its  inconsistency  between  its  con¬ 
tent  of  faith  and  its  method.” 
What  of  the  future?  Ferre  sees 
contemporary  theological  thought 
being  centered  in  the  incarnation, 
which  “when  interpreted  in  Scrip¬ 
tural  terms  becomes  the  key  to 
both  knowledge  and  life.”  This 
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article  will  do  much  to  orientate 
the  busy  pastor  in  contemporary 
theology. 

Graham,  Billy,  “Billy  Graham  on 
Separation,”  Eternity,  9:11:17- 
19,  47,  November,  1958. 

In  no  area  has  Graham  been 
more  widely  criticized  by  friend 
and  foe  alike  than  in  the  area  of 
separation.  Even  his  friends  have 
entertained  doubts  as  to  his  posi¬ 
tion.  In  a  personal  letter  released 
for  use  in  this  magazine,  the  popu¬ 
lar  evangelist  sets  forth  his  views 
on  Christian  separation.  Some  may 
still  disagree  with  Billy  after 
reading  this  article,  but  at  least 
they  will  do  so  on  the  basis  of 
firsthand  acquaintance  with  his 
views.  Briefly,  he  has  a  fourfold 
position:  Christians  should  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  cosmos  or  world 
system ;  they  should  be  separated 
from  fellow  Christians  who  are 
leading  immoral  lives;  there  come 
times  when  they  should  separate 
on  theological  grounds;  and  “we 
should  separate  from  those  who 
are  deliberately  causing  divisions 
among  the  Lord’s  people.”  This  is 
an  article  which  should  be  read. 

Lowell,  C.  Stanley,  “If  the  U.S. 
becomes  51%  Catholic,”  Chris¬ 
tianity  Today,  3:2:8-12,  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1958. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  Protes¬ 
tants  and  Other  Americans  United 
addresses  himself  to  this  very  prac¬ 
tical  problem  which  he  answers 
with  facts,  not  assumptions.  Lead¬ 
ing  Catholic  scholars  are  quoted 
to  show  that  with  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  in  the  majority  “Protestants 


would  be  treated  with  snide  amuse¬ 
ment  and  official  contempt.  They 
would  be  reduced  to  second-class 
citizens  and  treated  as  damned 
souls.  Their  young  would  be  ca¬ 
joled  and  bribed  to  leave  their 
traditional  faith.  They  would  be 
steadily,  systematically  whittled 
away.  They  would  be  left  at  length 
a  devout  but  inconsequential  mi¬ 
nority,  just  as  Protestants  are  in 
Spain  today.”  Another  well  docu¬ 
mented  article  by  the  same  author 
on  the  subject  “Will  a  Roman 
Catholic  Be  President?”  will  be 
found  in  the  Christian  Herald  for 
November.  Such  articles  should  be 
read  in  order  that  we  might  be 
alerted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
danger. 

Ockenga,  Harold  J.,  “How  to 

Prepare  a  Sermon,”  Christianity 
Today,  3:3:10-12,  October  13, 
1958. 

For  the  past  quarter  century 
Park  Street  Church  in  Boston  has 
been  one  of  the  notable  pulpits  in 
the  American  scene  under  the 
ministry  of  the  author  of  this 
article.  Readers  will  find  it  an 
interesting  and  profitable  insight 
into  the  study  method  of  one  of 
America’s  outstanding  pulpiteers. 
His  ministry  has  been  an  exposi¬ 
tory  ministry  preaching  through 
the  Scriptures,  primarily  the  New 
Testament,  book  by  book.  He 
reveals  that  his  method  is  first  of 
all  Bible  study,  next  choosing  the 
outline,  then  assembling  the  ma¬ 
terials,  reoutlining  the  message  on 
the  basis  of  the  material  gathered, 
writing  out  or  dictating  the  mes¬ 
sage  and  finally  memorizing  the 
outline. 
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Readers  of  this  number  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  were  greeted 
with  a  new  face  on  their  old  friend.  From  the  attractively  re¬ 
designed  front  cover  right  on  through  the  journal  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  has  a  new  look  —  new  format,  new  layout,  new  t3n;)og- 
raphy.  For  a  magazine  this  is  an  appropriate  way  for  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary  to  begin  its  second  (|uarter-century  of 
publishing  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  At  the  same  time  readers  soon 
realize  that  the  solid  Biblical  material  and  the  theologically 
conservative,  premillennial  position  remain  unchanged. 

Ever  increasing  publication  costs  have  forced  Dallas  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  to  raise  the  subscription  price  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra.  This  is  only  the  second  increase  in  its  twenty-five  years 
of  publishing  the  journal.  The  new  one-year  subscription 
will  cost  $3.00  ($8.30  foreign  except  Canada).  Two-year  sub¬ 
scriptions  will  cost  $5.60  ($6.10  foreign  except  Canada). 
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Effective  Through  January  15,  1959 

In  view  of  the  increased  subscription  price  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary  is  making  a  special  subscription  offer  on  Bibliotheca 
Sacra.  The  old  rates  will  continue  in  effect  on  all  renewals 
and  new  subscriptions  received  through  Thursday,  January 
16,  1959.  At  these  rates  a  one-year  suscription  will  cost  $2.50 
($2.80  foreign  except  Canada),  a  two-year  subscription  will 
cost  $4.50  ($5.10  foreign  except  Canada),  and  a  three-year 
subscription  will  cost  $7.25  ($2.15  foreign  except  Canada). 
In  addition  on  new  subscriptions  only  the  first  year  will  be 
recorded  for  15  months  instead  of  one  year. 
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